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ToT ASSOCIATION FOR THE | [{ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—T HE CENTRAL TRAININ 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE PROSPEC TUS for the Academical Year comm g f ART at son <ENSINGTON 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, com- | October 1, 1859 (containing information about 1 FEM , STUDEN ind MI . 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, September 14, 1859, under the Departments of Theology, Genera f t 37, Gower-street a 
Presidency of His Royal Hi: ghness the PRINCE CONSORT. Applied Sciences, a id Military Scie ; 

The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market- | & i ol an e Evening Classes), 
street. st on applicat . W. Cun 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Asso- non Lond YM letters ar ‘ 

R 





ciation, accompanied by a statement whether or not the | the outside, it will save delay I , 
Author will be present at the meeting, may be addressed to * “ : 
JOHN Puruuirs, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Secre- H' DDERSFIEL D < OL L - GE, institu 
tary, University Museum, Oxford; or to Prof. Nicou. Prof. | for the ; irpose of affording, at a moderat er 
FULLER, and JoHN F. Wuire, Esq., Local Secretaries, superior Commercial and Collegiate Educ ati mn 
Aberdeen. nines ere ale tural basis. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer At the commencement of the next quarter (Octol 
s, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London principal will pared to RECEIVE ; 
Ay <NxTr . . Da | BOARDERS into his house (portion of the Coll 
YOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, Terms and prospe tuses may be obtain i 


and of SCIENCE ws IED to the ARTS. the Hon. Sec., or to Samven Suarpe, LL.B.. vache i 
Di 
Sir RODERICK IMP i NY MURCHISON, ae s;URGH ACADE max -——incorp rat 
D.C.L., M 


.8., &e. by royal charter, 5 Geo. 4 

During the Session 185 wl i will commence on the linburgh Academy will (¢ OMME:! ) 
$rd October, the follow COURSES of LECTURES and Get ber, at te } o'clock, when Mr. Carmichael 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTR ATIONS will be given: first or junior class. 

1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. The academy is an institution in which young 
, 2 Metallurgy. iy Jokes Percy, M.D., F.R.S. from eight or ten to sixteen or seventeen vears 

3. Natural Hi story. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S wards, receive a thorough eduation in class 

. Mineralogy. ) oe : . guages, mathematics, and English literat 

5 Mining oo By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. Although the academy is essentially a 

3 ’, Ramsay, F.R.S modern side has been added to the scho 
By Robert Willi s, M.A., F.R.S. young gentlemen who mean to enter the 
y ; . Stokes, M.A., F.R.S vice, or to follow put rsuits in which an exten 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. B “ with classics is not required 

The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- On Friday, 30th Septen 
tories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments | attendance will be gi 
of 207. for the enrolment of 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Any additional infor 
labors atory of the School), under ‘the direction of Dr. Hofinann, rison, Clerk to the 
at a Fee of 10/. for the term of Thre¢ egg ne The saine rdi 
is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction 
of Dr. Percy. Tickets sparate Courses of Lectures are i AS A M | N A T ION 
issued at 1/, 17. 10s., and 27. each. Officers in the Queen’s 
Service, her Majesty tonsuls, acting Mining Agents and 
Managers, may obtain Ti educed ch ages. 

Certificated Schoolmé aste rs, 1 il-Teachers, and oth Iding Co tion: 
engaged in Education, are aiso admitted to the Lectures a og) d Mineralogy (app jie it OM n 
reduced Fces. or t urp< of obtaining au 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two alaries, m se endl the ir names, 
Exhibitions, and others have also been establishe tic » the retary of the De 

For a Prospectus and Information, apy Iy at the 3 n of | on or before the 31st of October, 1 
Practical Geology, Jermyn- Co et, Londor Id in the nolis in the 


TRENHAM R E EKS, Registrar. ites « gra ides will be 


(CHANGES in the MANAGEMENT of the | t? hol“ an anginentation gran 


rs wist ung y to atten 


aly 


I4a, PR gy, STREET, CAVENDISH-S( 
OW OPEN FROM TEN TILL ’ 
The want. of a Reading-Room for Ladies hav 
felt, a commodious Room, at 144, Princes-street 
secured forthe purpose. The Reading-Room is furnis! h } 
the leading Papers (Daily yand Weekly), the Reviews ar f \ E MOR LA 
gazines. Membership to Ladies only, and a refere1 trict! ya STURGE, Es a 


required from all subscribers, men have already consen te 
The Managers of the Reading-Room, sincerely desirous to 
y useful as possible, wish to announce 
the following scale of prices has been arranged: 
Membership for one o be secured by the payment of 
One Guinea. A subscription of 2/. 2s. will enable ladies to | 


LADIES’ READING-ROOM, — DE es i - oe : ese is W i nad 4 TAL EXCHANGE 


ladies will be charged only Half-a-Guinea 


4 ffee aaaeel ece of bread and butter supplied | 
r Fourpence. 
THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS ARE PROVIDEI 
The Times Morning Star 
Quarterly Review Charles Gilpi 
Edinburgh Review uel Gurn 
strated London Ney | Westminster Review iry P 
rday Review Revue des Deux Monde rF 
Blackwood's M T.R 
Fraser’s M mae 
All the Yea 
Chambers’s Li i 
Journal 
t vi National ] 
National Review un 
The Philanthropist 
And a selection of F gn and Pro 
. List will be gradually iner 


U? IVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Coun 1e 
Head Mast go 1s Hewit 
pane ng will REOPEN 
y pupil All the bere ust 
t fail on We inesday, the 2lst, 


_ The Session is divided into three terms, viz. 
September to Christmas, from Christm 1 t to E 
Easte ar to the lst of August. 
The yearly payment for each pupil is 18/., 
inadvancein each term. The hours of ‘ 
(darter past nine t » three-quarters past I 
afternoons of Wednesdé 1ys and Saturdays are devoted ex« “lu 
ly to dray ving. 
subjects taught are—Reading, Wri 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Langt 
an istory, G P hy, Physical end 
and Bookke g, the elements o 
7, and Naturé at p hilosophy, Social 
icing, and Drawing. 
nay omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and 
attention tothe other branches of educati 
$a general examination of the pupils 
© session, and the prizes are then given. 
At the end of « ach of the first two terms, there 
, Which are taken into account in the 
amination. No absence by a boy from any one of thee Jaff , John 
Nations of his classes is permitted, except for reasons sub- sneral Meeting of the Com 
hitted to and approved by the Head Master. le to the promotion of a Memori 
he discipline of the School is maintained without corporal | Sturze, e held in the Committ 
feat te his p arent oF ea report of the conduct of each pupll | Birn ing! < mn Wi dn sday nex 
Furtt or guardian. . . sai lock, le purpose of conside 
ih Jer particulars may b e obtained at the office of the | Me apr or the mane oe red of the n 
Thess CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. *h resolut shall the 
ne wise Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty Medi- | upon. W iL LIAM MIDDL JEMORE 
Fs fommence on Monday, the 3rd of October; those of | a nt 
H culty of ' Arts on Wednesday, the 12th of October A. COOPER, Hi 
August i359 WILLIAM JEEP, } Hou. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS’ NEW WORK 
Just put - sd, Svo. bound, price 
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1 Fifty years 
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>ARIS | NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
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Se ee ee eae 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
rPXHE BRITISH MUSEUM, we are happy to state, has had its 
fair share out of the Libri sale, having acquired upwards of three 
hundred lots out of the 2824 contained in the catalogue. This, con- 
sidering the great numerical strength of the British Museum Library, 
and that it already possessed duplicates of at least five-sixths of the 
books in the Libri collection, is a very good proportion to have added 
to its rarities. Having given so much space to the Libri sale in our 
last three numbers, we can only afford now to mention a few of the 
most remarkable lots that have passed from it to our national library. 
These are: No. 96. ‘*Emilius (Paulus) De Rebus gestis Francorum,” 
&e., Lut. Paris, 1577 ; from the library of Margaret of Valois, in 
a handsome ornamental binding ; purchased for 4/1. 6s. 133. Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘‘ Questiones disputate,” Lugduni, 1557 ; Cardinal Bo- 
nelli’s copy, in a beautiful Italian binding of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; 16/. Ariosto, ‘* Orlando Furioso,” Venice, 1530; unique, 
and elegantly bound by Bauzonnet-Trautz; 29/7. 189. Aristotle, 
‘Ad Nicomachum Filium de Moribus,” Paris, 1574; bound in old 
French morocco, with the device of Charles IX. ; 6/.15s. These all 
occurred in the first day’s sale. In the second day’s sale the most 
remarkable lot was No. 398, Bossuet, ‘ Discours sur l’Histoire Uni- 
verselle,” Paris, 1681; fine copy, elegantly bound in with 
the arms of the Countess d'’Artois on the sides; 51. 5s. In the 
third day’s sale: 421. A Brandenburg Reformed Liturgy, Berlin, 
1540; the first book printed in Berlin ; 47. 18s. 505. 
Maria Virgine,” Ingoldstadii, 1577; Albert, Duke of Bavaria’s copy, 
magnificently bound ; 187. 18s. In the fourth day’s sale (nulla dies 
sine lined) : 645, Cicero, **Opera,” 10 vols., Lugd. Bat. Elzevir, 1542 ; 
an elegant copy in old red morocco, with the arms of the Dukes of 
Mantua on the sides; 132. 13s. On the fifth day: 855. Donatus, 
‘“‘Grammatices Rudimenta,” 1526; printed on vellum, and unknown 
to Van Praet; 82. 15s. On thesixth day: Bartholomeus de Glanvilla. 
“ Livre nommé le Proprietaire des choses,” &c. ; k letter, Lyon, 
1485 ; a very rare book; 61. 8s. 6¢. On the seventh « 1238, 
“Heures 2 l’usaige de Meaulx,” Paris, 1521.; of extraordinary rarity ; 
207. 1240. “‘ Heures i lusage de Romme,” &c., Paris, 1566; a beautiful 
specimen of contemporary binding, formerly belonging to Queen 
Catharine, wife of Charles II.; 16/. On the eighth day: 1448. 
Logulbba, ** Liber vitze cui titulus est Jesus Nazarenus.” In oppido 
Ville Nove, Montis Leonis, &c., 1736; a very extraordinary work, 
unique; 13/. 10s. 1479. Lycophron, ‘‘ Alexandra,” Basilie, 1546; 
fine copy, bound in Grolier style. with the arms of the Cardinal of 
Ravenna; 9. 1567. ‘* Marie Virginis Defensiorum,” circa 1470; a 
reprint of the famous block-book of that name; 13/. 5s. On the 
ninth day: 1652. ‘* Missale secundum usum Ecclesix Trajectensis,” 
Paris, 1515, on vellum; 397. 1823. “Coustumier de Normandie,” 
1483; the first edition of this work, and excessively rare: 157. On 
the tenth day: 2005. Il Petrarcha, Venice, Aldus, 1514, with MS. 
notes of Giulio Cammilli; formerly in the Spada Library at Rome ; 
13/. 15s. On the eleventh day: 2077. Plutarch, “ Vite 
rate,” Basile, 1564; fine specimen of contemporary 
binding, with the arms of Augustus, Duke and 
of Saxony; 102. 2079. Plutarch, ‘ GEuvres, Paris, 1587; 
James I.’s copy; 211. On the twelfth day: 2332. Ripamonti, 
“Urbis Mediolani Historia,” &c., Mediolani, 1643; a splendid 
specimen of Italian binding of the seventeenth century; 6/. 10s. On 
the thirteenth and last day: 2583. Tasso, “‘ Gerusalemme Liberata,” 
Parma, 1581, with numerous MS. additions and corrections in the 
autograph of Aldo Manuzio, to whom it is supposed they were com- 
municated by Tasso himself while in prison; 18J. . * Planeten 
Buch,” a block book, in German verse, supposed to be unique ; 391. 
Here let us conclude, having stated sufficient, we trust, to show the 
ene of the acquisitions made by the British Museum at the 
Ibri Sale. 
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"THE PERKINS-COLLIER SHAKESPEARE QUESTION, as 

- we stated some time ago was probable, is about to be referred t 
4 committee of competent persons for examination in all its bearings, 
with the consent of the noble owner of the suspected volume. The 
Duke of DrvonsuirE, we understand, takes a great interest in the 
subject, which is the case also with Lord Extesmerr, whose Bridge- 
water MSS. might at the same time be put upon their trial. Speak- 
ing of those so far back as 1853, Mr. Harxiwett, in his “ Curiosities 
of Modern Shaksperian Criticism,” observed: ‘*The interests of 
literature demand that these documents should be submitted to a 
careful and minute examination by the best record readers of the day, 
by those who are continually engaged in the study of ancient MSS., 
such, for example, as are the Deputy and various Assistant Keepers of 
the Public Records, and the Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum,” Again: “I am convinced that one paper at least, the 
Jaborne Warrant, is a modern forgery, and so badly executed that it 
will not even pass muster in a fac-simile. But fac-similes will not be 
Sufficient to prove the authenticity of suspected papers. The docu- 
nents themselves must be submitted to the scrutiny of the most com- 
— judges, before the public can be satisfied on the matter. In 
“’ .200ve statement I have been careful not to express an 
Pition which is not at the same time an absolute con- 


viction. It is, however, my opinion, gathered from the appearance 
of the papers themselves, that all the Bridgewater Shaksperian 
MSS. which I have seen are forgeries.” Such a decided expression of 
opinion as this, taken in connection with the strong internal evidence 
against the genuineness of those documents, and with Mr. Hamitroy’s 
arraignment of the 1632 folio, cannot be any longer disregarded. By 
all means, then, let us have a committee, and if possible let them pass 
from the examination of the suspected folio to that of the suspected 
MSS. Only let it not be such a one as that named by the writer of 
‘¢ Town and Table Talk,” in the last number of the J2ustrated London 
News. This writer, after excluding Messrs. Dyce, Knicut, and 
Hattrwett from the tribunal, as also all the officers in the MS. de- 
partment of the British Museum, mentions the following as having 
been named among those that ought to serve—though by whom named 
he does not say; we suspect only by the writer himself—viz. Mr. 
Joun Bruce, Mrs. Everett Green, Mr. Cartyre, 








Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Peter Cunninacuam, Mr. Hepwortu Dixoy, Mr. Lemon, of the 
State Paper Office, Mr. Youne, of Blackheath, Mr. 8. Leies 
Soruesy, Mr. Purricx, and Mr. Netuercuirt.” Against several of 
these names exception, we think, might fairly be taken. wo or 
three of them are the professed friends and advocates of Mr. CoLiier, 
as Messrs. Jonn Bruce, Perer Cunnincuam, and Heewortu Dixon; 
while of some of the 


YY 
ah 
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others it can scarcely be pretended that they 


are competent persons to act. Messrs. CARLYLE and Forster, we 
believe, would decline to serve; and, with respect to Mrs. Everet1 
GREEN, we really think that it would not be seemly to drag 


into such a discussion. Of Mr. Youne, knowing nothing, we shall 
There remains therefore only Mr. Lemon, against whom 


in be any objection. With him there 


alady 
say nothing. 


aware that there ec: 
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the Record Office, the College 

British Museum, if 
the following 
Garter 


NT 
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might be associate: » half-dozen gentlemen who, from their position 
and daily occu] n. may be regarded as skilful to judge about the 
age and character of writings—not mere dilettanti, but professed 


experts, such as are to be found in 

Arms, and the Bodleian Library—leaving the 
necessary, out of the question. Let us name only 
Sir Joun Rominty, Master of the Rolls; Sir Cuartes Youne, 
King at Arms; Mr. Wn. Covurtuore, the Somerset Herald; 
Kine, Lancaster Herald; Mr. Tuomas Durrus Harpy, Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records ; and the Rev. Henry Coxe, Keepei 


Bodleian. These are names agaimst which W 





of the 
dare afirm that no exception could be possibly taken. The be 


of them are well known both for their ability and probity; and coul 
gt s 





they be induced to undertake the proposed exam n, Y 
certain that the literary world in general would consent to abid 


decision. 


their 
6 FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION, to which we willingly 


give insertion, speaks for itself: 
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can only sa} ) 

associate with, it is as little understood as it w 

this country. In fact, I never heard of it exce tr 1 writte 

English people, who, forgetful of the many causes of ridicule they leave behin 

them in their own land t in finding something to laugh at in ours. I feel 

persuaded that the Mi irnbull either never heard the word, but ied it 

like their father’s ane I that they have f I 

their associates a j rhaps, after all, is the é 

reason for their apparent d names.—I am, Sir, yours, & 
wi An AMERICAN LADY 


Let us hasten to assure our fair correspondent that we cordia 


agree with her as to the necessity for better information upon America 


y 








Y 
and the Americans among ourselves. Of all the numerous books that 
have been written on these subjects, searcely half a dozen will rey 

perusal; for, whilst thos which have been written by the Am reans 
themselves are stilted and exaggerative—reminding us very much of 
the style of the Yankee who dined at Blackwall and bragged that 
the whitebait in America were a yard long—others have been writt 

by Englishmen who have ether set out with a prejudi e or with 
minds so unobservant as not to be able to perceive any but the facts 








t is, that nothing 


most obvious and patent upon the surface. “The re 
is more rare than to get a book which, like Mr. Contey GRatTTay’s 
volumes, ‘ Civilised America,” gives a truthful and impartial account 
of what is sought t l 

One capital det written al 
America is that hitherto they have been mostly written by men acct 
tomed to city life, and who have chosen that form of life in America 
as likely to supply the most congenial subjects for their pens. The 
result has been a view altogether partial and distorted. Who knows 
anything of country life in America? Beyond a few sketches fron 
the Slave States (for the most part filled with the most absurd exag- 
gerations, which have been passed off, like Mr. ArrowsMiTH’s duels, 
upon the tog credulous traveller), or a description of a buffalo hunt, 
or a scene or two in the backwoods, the average American of the 
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traveller is a town-bred animal, who calkilates and liquors and ‘ sizes 
a pile.” Of the true son of the soil, the independent agri cultural © 
American, the descendant of one of those ine old families in the 
States who have long disconnected themselves from trade, and who 
are as proud of their honourable genealogy as any 





' 
squire in 
that we 


Kent, little is known. We are glad, therefore, to hear 

are likely to have at last a reliable account of American 
country gentlemen written by a genuine specimen of the English 
country gentleman. We are informed that The Field newspaper, the 





m missioned 





representative of “English gentlemanly sports, has e 

the Hon. Grantiey Berketey, one of the skilful and 

practical sportsmen in England, to go over to Am¢ ica, and report 
field sports in America and the manner of rural 


upon the condition of 








life there. Mr. Berxerry will, we believe, visit all the localities in 
the States where he is likely to obtain the information he seeks. He 
goes out thoroughly imbued with a love for woo dena \ ver it is 
to be found; and many of our readers must be already acquainted 
i he fresh and happy style with which he records his observations. 
elieve that the ent rprising st :p thus taken by Th Field in 
Mr. ven ELEY to the States will do more t 0 promote a good 

tanding between the people than the publics ition of a hundred | 

ks as Mr. Diexens’s “* American Notes.” 

0s of Mr. Dickens, we believe that it is perfectly true that an | 

American agent is over here in England, and has offered Mr. | 
Dickens 10,0002. doy vn in cash if he will bind himself to give a series 
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luminous a writer as Francisco 
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UAREZ may have been as a t among the members of his 
own Church, and the Jesuits in p lar, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we shi ‘ely have thought there was 





ugh in him to let n on until the latter half of the 
he must have readers somewhere, and admirers too, 
Right Reverend Jean Barriste Manov, the present 

f Bruges, is proud to enrol his name. Not only so, but this 
( ns to add to the already-published works of 
itherto remained in MS., locked up in public 






nineteer 
among 
Bishop 8) 











1 private libraries, whe re only a few of the faithful could possibly 
have access to them, These has just now published as a sup- 
plementary or twenty-fourth folio volume of the works of Suarez. 
Che title is as follows: “R. P. Francisci Suaresii Granatensis e 
Soe. Jesu. Theologi Opuscula Sex inedita. Nune primum ex 
Codicibus Romanis, Lu odunen $s ac propriis eruit et pre- 


instruxit eg ac “Reve rendiss. cies a. 


Malou, Episcopus Brugensis. Omnium Operum tomus XXIV. 
Bruxellis: Greuse. Parisiis: Demichelis.” Such is the title of the 
volume. We shall spat ‘e our readers the mention of the six 


titles, and only add that in this country Suarez is best 


to scholars as the author of a work entitled “‘ Defensio Catho- 
lice fidei contra Anglicane secte errores,” which was published at 
Coimbra in 1613, and gave such offence to James I. that he ordered 


» burnt by the hands of the common hangman—an example tha 


\ R. BOHN is shortly about to publish a new edition of the com- 





was followed by the Parliament of Paris, on account of their having 
detecte it certain maxims that militated against the power of kings! 





All parliaments, we need scare ly observe, have not been quite so 


sensitive upon that point 
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DR. ALFRED SWAINE TAYLOR ON POISONS. 
On Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurisprudence and Medicine. By 

A. S. Tayror, M.D., F.R.S. London: Churchill. 1859. 

HE HUMAN FRAME is so delicately constituted and so sus 

ceptible to the influence of foreign agencies, th: at a list of all the 
substances which may act poisonously upon man woul d be little else 
It would be impossible to condense all 
that may and should be said of these substances in any volume of 
ordinary size: the mere recital of details without historical or critical 
disquisition would fill an Encyclopedia. It must be understood, 
therefore, that Dr. Taylor has restricted himself in this work to a 
consideration of those poisons only which are the customary weapons 
of the suicide and the murderer, or of which the domestic use for 
various household purposes affords opportunity and occasion for fatal 
accident. Although limited by that restriction, their consideration, 
even in a handbook such as this, suffices to fill nine hundred closely 
printed pages. The reflection that every one of the substances named 
in these pages has been more or less frequently used as the instrument 
of death, self-inflicted or secretly wrought by murderous hands, gives 


than a catalogue of drugs. 








plete works of Lady Mary Wortiey Moxracv, edited by Mr. 
Moy Tuomas. We have already had occasion to notice very favour- 
ably this gentleman’s literary labours in connection with some of the 
most interesting volumes in the series of Aldine poets. The forth- 
coming edition of the works of the clever and eccentric la udy in ques- 
tion will contain, we believe, much new and curious matter concerning 
herself and many of her contemporaries. The editor, as we know 
possesses a very accurate knowledge of this period of literary history 
and we look forward with great curiosity to the fresh light which h, 
will probably throw upon many ill- understood passages in the life and 
times of Lady Mary. 

Messrs. Sampson L ow and Son, of Ludgate-hill, inform us that they 
intend to publish by subscription an Index to current literature. The 
art will prol ably appear on the 15th of next October, and the 

be continued monthly or quarterly according to the wish of 
the majority of subscribers. The subscription has been wisely fixed 
at the very low sum of 4s, per annum. We have examined the four 
specimen pages of the proposed index; and heartily approve of it 
plan. It is to contain in alphabetica i order the titles of all books wait 
pamphlets published from time to time. It will probably also include 
extracts from the leading Reviews and Magazines, and refer to such 
essays and newspaper articles as embrace topics of abiding literary 
interest. The Messrs. Low invite suggestions from all a rsons who 
approve of their design, and promise to c nsider carefully any such 
suggestions as may be made. It appears to us that suc h an Index 
perk e invaluable to all a who do not reside in the immediate 

cinity of a large public library 








pun, LAST NUMBE R of the Literary Gazette contained the 
llowing : 
A statement has been made in several 7 3 to the effect that the Literary 
Gazette was about to close its individual existence, and that arrangements ws 








in progress for its absorption into another paper of a literary character. We 3 
beg to assure our readers no such arrangements are in contemplation 
either with regard to the paper in question, or any other. 

As we have already stated to our readers the truth about this, we 
should not have ft felt inclined to recur to the matter were it not that 
lines seems to imply that the statement that “the Literary 
Gazette was about to closeits individual existence, and that arrangements 
were in progress for its absorptioninto another paper of a literary cha- 
racter,” was untrue at the time it was made. This, however (as we hav 
$ said be -fore),isnot so. It is true that such arrangements were in progress - 
it is true an the paper was offered for sale by its proprietors for th 
express purpose of being absorbed ; it és true that negotiations wer 
ened and carried on between the a9 lisher of this journal and 

2 of the proprietors of, and the 
that we 


that 





these 


Of} : 
time one 


centleman who is at the same 
solicitor to, the Literary Gazette. It is the more necessary 


| should state this clearly and explicitly, because a letter has appeared 


rin which the same suggesti 

statement of the 
a Mr. Warre 

the present 


in the columns of a morning ne wspaper 
falsi is made of which we compl: uin in the above 
Literary Gazette. That letter was written by 
at the suggestion of the Rev. H. Curtstmas, 
editor of the Literary Gazette. In this letter, after alludi 

to the statements made, Mr. Warre asserts, upon the authority of 
Mr. ¢ /HRISTMAS, that no such arrangements were in progress. As 
this letter is dated the 18th, and as the negotiations were only termi- 


nated by a letter from the solicitor above alluded to also dated the 
18th, this seems very like what (to use the mildest possible expression ) 
we should call a piece of casuistry. When the letter of Messrs. 
Warre and Curistmas appeared, no arrangements were in ‘pro- 
gress; but there were the day before, and had been for some 
past. 


RE, 


peculi: ir importance ; and that impressi0o 


to their perusal a 
is remembered that on the accuracy with whi h 


heightened when it 


the principles of analysis are stated, on the candour with which difa- 
shict 
culties are announced, on the sc rupulous correctness with wht i 


sources of fallacy are pointed out, depend interests involving life an 
death—justice for innocence, punishment for guilt, and safety for 
society. The chemist, who in a criminal case assumes to pronoun: 
author itatively upon the presence or absence of deadly poisons mn 
human tissues submitted for his examination, stands betwee nu 
accused and the scaffold—stands, perhaps, between society and - 
murderer. His delicately-adjusted balance weighs more than mater!’ 
i articles; life trembles in the scale and justice hangs upon the be ¥ 
A slip of copper is cast into a vessel: if the copper be dimmed, 
man shall be hanged. A fragment of white porcelain is suspended ov 
a tiny jet of hydrogen flame, and if there be left a shiny metallic sp ot, 
death shall be done. A drop of acid and a fragment of a chemical sa! 
shall be added to this colourless globule of fluid, the extract obtaine 
by many days of patient boiling, filtering, washing, precipitating, 
digesting ; and if the colour be unchz inged, the prisoner r shall be 
stored to his family and to the privileges of society; or if it 
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but if a minute fragment of bichromate of potash be then added, purple 
and violet colours are produced of great beauty, fading one into the 


¢ 





lhis fact Dr. Taylor surrounds with a haze of mystification which 
would succeed in concealing its value from nine hundred and ninety- 
nine readers out of a thousand. He remarks (p. 786) that ‘the re- 
searches of Bernard and Pelikau, published in 1857, have made 
known to the scientific world that the South American poison, curara, 
contains an alkaloid, curarina, which resembles strychnia in the action 
of the colour tests, brucia in the action of nitric acid, and both in its 
intense bitterness.” Is this true? Let us refer to Dr. Taylor’s own 
statement on the same subject elsewhere. At page 772, he says of 
curarina, in speaking of its analysis: ‘‘ Strong nitric acid produces 
with it a blood-red colour ; sulphuric acid gives with it a rich carmine 
int.” Now strong nitric acid gives no such result with strychnia, as 
Dr. Taylor well knows ; and sulphuric acid (without the further addi- 
tion of bichromate of potash) gives no colour whatever with strychnia. 
Here then are means of distinguishing strychnia from curarina, as 











n 





nple as the means of distinguishing copper from arsenic, or chalk 
from cheese. It only remains to add that curarina or ‘ woorara- 
poison”? is inert when taken into the stomach, and only fatal when it 


13 introduced into a wound; and that it is uncrystallisable, while 
strychnia is crystalline. The reader will be able to form his own 

lusions whether it be justifiable thus to attempt the confusion of 
This, however, is not all the dust which this 


} 
i 





{ two substances. 
section throws into the eyes of the investigator. It proceeds to state 
that ‘‘ sulphuric acid gives a variety of colours with organic substances. 





Narceine and papaverine are rendered by it blue; salicine acquires a 
pinkish red; pyroxanthine a rich sapphire-blue colour with various 





hades of purple; cyclamine a violet-red colour; and cerebral matter 
a violet colour with various shades of red.” Now there is not here, 
is in dealing with curarina, a suggestio falsi, but there is a suppressio 


If this enumeration, thus pompously made under the head of 
Objections to the tests for strychnia,” have any real value or meaning, 
that these substances may be mistaken for strychnia, and embar- 
he colour-tests. Since Dr. Taylor furnishes ‘the poison,” we 
prefer again to have recourse to his own words for the antidote. ‘In 
e cases, it is true, a distinction may be drawn, provided the 
| and the bichromate be separately added, and not used in a 


Y 
I 
1 





1 S 


ure, a distinction ma‘ 
ihe test. It is a 
red | y concentrate lsu 


capital f; 


the analyst that strychnia is not 
Iphuric acid—a property which allows it to 


be separated from ail interfering organic matter. This Mr. Rodgers 
has pointed out. And it is a capital fact that all these substances are 
ired by the addition of sulphuric acid, that strychnia is not 
red, and that it is only when the bichromate of potash is added 
that the characteristic tint is produced. When after this (p. 799) we 
find Dr. Taylor denouncing men who ‘make themselves advocates, and 
deal in scientific subtleties, instead of keeping to the plain truth,” and 
declaring that “ such men should be marked by the public, and their 
efforts at endeavouring to confer impunity on the foulest crimes and 
{ cure the acquittal of the mos atrocious criminals should be 
.oted,” we seem to hear him pronounce his own condemnation. 
Finally, we would quote Dr. Tay lor’s conclusions: ‘* That there are 


ts derived from experiments on animals, or from observations on 


‘ 
the human body, to justify the statement that in all cases of poisoning 





by strychnia the pois proper chemical processes be certainly 
detected. That in stry poisoning, as in morphia and other 
f s of poisoning, a person may live a sufficient time for the poison 
to be entirely removed from the stomach, and in this case he may die 
without a trace of strychnia being found in the blood, tissues, or any 


part of the body.” With these we contrast the foll wing conclusions 





from the above-quoted paper 1 Pharmaceutical Journal for April 
1857, of which Dr. Taylor omits all mention: “ From the results of 
the foregoing experiments we cannot avoid the following conclusions : 
1. That the opinion that strychnine can only be detected when the 
} nis in excess is untenable, and not supported by trustworthy 

lyses. 2. That the opinion that strychnine is decomposed in the 
process of destruction of life is founded on the results of analyses 


niade by imperfect processes, and hence is unsound and unphiloso- 
2 TT .* 





| l 3. That stry ne can always be detected, when it has occa- 
s 1 death, in the organs, and tissues of the body, quite inde- 
ently of the co: sof the stomach. 4. That it is found un- 

ged in the urine. 5. That the delicacy of the reactions of strych- 
nine and its extraordinary stable qualities render its detection more 





rtain than any other poison 
We have dwelt thus fully upon the chapters in this edition 
ich treat of strychnia because they show others 
nee of having been recently and elaborately rewritten, 
i by them the merits or demerits of the book as it stands 
may well be tested. With the utmost condensation, we have 
1 compelled to devote more space than we would have wished 
the subject, so that little room is left for the review of other parts 
the book. ‘The recent trial of Smethurst has, however, given so 
much interest to the analysis of arsenic in organic mixtures, that we 
can but give a glance at the section which treats of this subject. In 
the analysis instituted by Dr. Taylor in this case he committed the 
fatal error of employing materials so impure that he unwittingly intro- 
-d arsenic into the very solution in which he was searching for it, 
and of course fell into the dilemma of being unable to say subsequently 





above 


drawn; that is the very essence of 
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whether the arsenic to the presence of which he had sworn was acciden- 
tally introduced by himself, or feloniously administered to the unhappy 
woman who is deceased. The test which Dr. Taylor employed is 
that which he consistently extols in his work, and is known as Reinsch’s 
test. It isa good and convenient test, and, when arsenic is known 
from other reasons to be present, affords an excellent means of chemi- 
cally approving it. But, like many others of the tests strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Taylor, it isopen to the objection that it is not sufficiently 
general, and that if, for instance, it should happen that the poison 
employed had been copper and not arsenic, its presence would never 
be detected, since by the very operation of the test the substances 
examined would be impregnated with copper. In the employment 
of Reinsch’s test for arsenic the suspected solution is acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and fine copper gauze is introduced into it. It is 
then boiled ; the arsenic, if present, will be deposited upon the gauze as 
a cloud, and may be further tested. In describing this process Dr. 
Taylor says (p. 407)’: ‘‘ The only precaution required here is, that the 
muriatic acid be pure; the water, the copper, the acid, and the vessel 
may be tested for arsenic before the addition of the substance supposed 
to contain it.” 

The necessity of ascertaining that neither the acid, nor the water, 
nor the copper, employed in the tests, could supply the poison which 
they were employed to detect, is so obvious, that it would seem to be 
less a precept than a platitude, were it not that Dr. Taylor only 
speaks of ascertaining the purity of the copper as a thing which may 
be done, and that in the Smethurst case he employed copper to test 
for arsenic which itself contained arsenic, and thus fell into an error 
of the most stupid and dangerous character. Finally, we would assert 
our conviction that Reinsch’s test is not the most fitting for medico- 
legal purposes, since it does not sufficiently disintegrate the tissues 
and provide for the detection of the presence of arsenic in the tissues : 
but that it is inferior in merit for many purposes to that of Fresenius 
and Von Babo, which effects a thorough disintegration, and, more- 
over, provides at the same time for the detection of lead, bismuth, 
mercury, copper, tin, antimony, and other metals, if they should 
chance to have been employed as poisons. Reinsch’s test fails to 
detect either of these, and if copper should have been the poison 
effectually masks its presence. 
Merck for strychnia, is indeed *‘ more simple,” but like it, although to 
a less degree, it is ** more objectionable.” 

We cannot dismiss the subject without drawing the conclusions 
which the above stated facts seem to render irresistible, that this work 
is marked by a want of candour, a defect of accuracy, an imperfect 
exposition of scientific truths, a suppression of important toxicological 
details, a rancorous partisanship, and a dogmatic egotism, which render 
it peculiarly unsafe as a medico-legal hand-book. We do think that 
this edition is alike damnatory of Dr. Taylor’s reputation, and 
injurious to the interests of juridical chemistry. 

It is a curious fact that, if Dr. Taylor had waived the greater com- 
plication of the process of Von Babo, and employed it in the case of Miss 
Bankes, the celebrated chlorate-of-potash difficulty would not have arisen 
and he would have been spared the humiliation of the public exposure ot 
his carelessness, while the painful uncertainty which his unfortunate 
blunder has produced in the minds of many thousands would never 
have existed. 
chlorate of potash interferes with the detection of arsenic in the con- 
tents of the stomach. That is a dangerous error, which may yet b 
fertile in the production of crime. Chlorate of potash and hydro- 
chloric acid are the very chemicals employed in the process of Von 
Babo. In the process of Reinsch, which Dr. Taylor used, the effect 
of the addition of hydrochloric acid and copper was to develop 
chlorine and chlorous acid, which dissolved the copper. But even this 
would in no way interfere with the ultimate detection of the arsenic. 
But since Dr. Taylor had employed copper containing arsenic, and 
which, by its solution, yielded arsenic to the mixture, of course all 
further results were vitiated. It cannot be too widely known, or too 
generally published, that the admixture of chlorate of potash in no 
way hinders the detection of arsenic—it does not even render it more 
difficult—and that the failure in the Smethurst case was only a blunder 
of the individual, and not a failure of chemical science. This par 
parenthese, as an important chemical fact, of which the misappre- 
hension now so general has not yet been formally corrected, although 
its general credence cannot be viewed without alarm. 








THE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS. 

The Shakespeare Fabrications; or, The MS. Notes of the Perkius 
Folio shown to be of recent origin. With an Appendix on thé 
Authorship of the Ireland Forgeries. By C. Mansriexp InGvesy, 
Esq., LL.D. Fep. 8vo. pp. 144. 

ape IS A SMALL BUT DECISIVE BOOK. The title-page 

at once denounces the amendments taken from the margins of the 
copy of the second edition of Shakespeare’s plays, formerly belonging 
to Mr. Payne Collier, as “‘ Fabrications,” and announces that it is shown 
that they are so. Not contented with this full announcement, the 
little book is “inscribed to a gentleman who first protested publicly 
against it, and who also first by a philological process discovered and 
proved that they were modern fabrications.” If this dedicatee has 
proved this matter, we do not see the necessity for Dr. Ingleby to 

again slay the slain. But we must not cavil at the very entrance o! 

the work, for we shall find much harder pieces of reasoning on the 
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part of the Doctor to swallow and digest. We think it right, how- 
ever, to point out at first the tendency of the work, which is composed 
on the theory of begging every question, and assuming that to be the 
fact which is truly the subject of inquiry. 

There can be but one desire, on the part of impartial readers, 
relative to the controversy that this unfortunate volume has raised. 
The works of Shakespeare are more than national property—they are 
a property in which all mankind must ever take interest. To corrupt 
them, therefore, or even to wantonly trifle with them, is the act 
of a fool, and a certain sign that he who does so is deficient in 
taste and every quality that marks a well-developed mind. Such 
loutishness excites the kind of scorn which is shown to the half-idiotic 
boor who is wantonly destructive and eruel. Every one, therefore, 
capable of comprehending the merits of the great dramas, must feel 
an interest in the present controversy, and be anxious to know whether 
their credulity has been practised upon, or whether a work has been 
discovered which is likely to clear up passages obscured by the vile 
style of printing applied to Shakespeare’s works. Je cannot be 
accused of any lukewarmness on the subject, for we were amongst the 
first, if not the very first, to take up the matter, and we shall pursue 
the same conduct towards both sides of the controversy, having no 
personal interest in the matter, being equally anxious to have every 
deception exposed and punished, as we are to haveevery stigmaremoved 
that may have been unjustly cast upon Mr. Collier, or any one else. 

We very much fear that the present little work will not tend to 
either end. It adds nothing in proof of the accusations, and there is 
so evident a pre-determination to condemn, and to beg the question 
it should discuss, that as an argumentative auxiliary it is equally 
fallacious. A continued series of inuendoes in a work taking the 
deliberative position of a judge is much to be regretted. ‘ Willing 
to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” would have been a more appro- 
priate motto than the one chosen for the title-page. With these re- 
marks on the personal feeling of the book, and with this warning to the 
reader of it, we will proceed to examine, as far as our limits will 
allow, the facts and arguments it contains. 

The question at issue, as we understand it, is this: Are the notes of 
the annotated Folio of 1632 genuine—that is, written by some | 
for the bond fide purpose of correcting the text; or are they get up 
by Mr. Collier, or some other person, recently, for the purpose of im- 
posing on the public and making money thereby? This is the issue 
which must go to the country, and which the honest critic must put. 
“* How say ye, gentlemen, is the prisoner guilty or not guilty?” At 
present a condition to give in our 
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ve do not consider that we are in 
verdict ; for the accused has not been fully heard in his defence, and 
we presume he is waiting until the full charge is made and the indict- 
ment completed by his accusers. It seems that Mr. Hamilton is pre- 
paring a fuller statement than appeared in the morning papers, and 
we presume that in some way Sir Frederick Madden will express, as 
an authoritative officer of the establishment of the 
nation, those opinions which are now only heard at second hand. 

If nothing further is to come, we may consider the matter as set at 
rest, for Dr. Ingleby does little more than reiterate the former areu 
ments and collect the various letters which make up the controversy, 
and this in so bungling a manner that he has rather injured than ai : 
the cause he takes up. He lauds Mr. Singer extravagantly, and tel 
us that “he was a plainspoken man who did not scruple to insinuate,” 
and that ‘“‘he was glorious in an old age which had unfitted him for 
the efficient discharge of what he to perform.” <A writer 
who expresses himself in this strange way is likely to have his meaning 
misunderstood, and must not complain if he be occasionally misinter- 
preted. 

After a long introduction and nearly as | 
the eight chapters and three appendices which form the brief, as it 
were, against Mr. Collier; and, as far as we can make them out, they 
result in this : ; 

Mr. Collier, for lucre of gain (‘having sunk the critic in the 
trader”), somewhere between the years of 1844 and 1852 got an old 
copy of the folio of 1632 and proceeded to mark in pencil a number 
of alterations, scarcely less than twenty thousand, consisting of verbal 
corrections, a new system of pointing, stage directions, omissions by 
striking out passages, and several additions of lines and words. That, 
having done this, he, or some one he employed, then went over the 
pencil marks with an ink manufactured for the purpose, and of such a 
nature as to show the pencil writing underneath ; and, finally, he or his 
accomplice then endeavoured to obliterate the pencil marks, but not so 
effectually as not to leave traces evident to the appliers of the micro- 
scopes of the British Museum, That, having completed his elaborate 
forgery, he published a third of the alterations in an octavo volume, 
and incorporated some of them into a double column edition; and, 
finally, that he took some more of them into the second edition of his 
eight-volume Shakespeare. 

This charge is supported by the following assertions: Some of the 
officers of the British Museum declare that there are pencil marks 
visible in some places, and that in one case the two sides of a small 
“u” are visible under the ink writing. That obliterations have 
taken place. That the pencil writing which is left is of modern cha- 
racter, and the ink-writing a simulated old character. <A few of the 
words inserted as amendments are declared to be of modern growth, 
and many of them to be corrections discovered by some of the vast 
hosts of commentators, who have delighted themselves with conjec- 
tural emendations of the vilely-printed, but ever-glorious works, 
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In 1842 he was solicited by a leading publishing firm to undertal 
an edition of Shakespeare’s works, the proposition coming from them 
well knowing the high repute he had for fidelity and accuracy. Th 
edition was published occasional volumes, and was two years in 
completing ; and it is necessary to see what he says of c I 
and emendations: “I should not have ventured to dert 
the preparation of a new edition of the works of Shakespe 
had I not felt confidence, arising not only out of recent but con- 
tinued experience, [ should enjoy some important and pecu! 
facilities.” These facilities he then states to be the maegnifi 
Devonshire and Bridgewater collections; but not a word a t 
any corrected folio, nor can there anywhere be traced in th 
edition anything relating to it. This fine and expensive edition of 
Shakespeare was the culminating point of Mr. Collier’s Shakespearean 


Jabours, and he was doubtless justly proud of it. It sold well, but 
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slowly; and a new edition of it, in six octavo volumes, has lately been 
issued. ‘This monument of his acquirements, which had inscribed 
on it the labours of a life of scholarship, was greatly imperilled 
by the discovery of the Perkins folio in 1849, and by the publication 
ofa portic n of it by the Shakespeare Soci ty a 1 the I ublishers of the 
cicht-volume editi 852 nM f th 
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one who witnessed the transaction, and recollects the extreme diffi 
there was to get Mr. Collier to allow a public issue, will certainly 
acquit him of the charg ‘sinking the critic in the trader.” It went 
to a second edition, for 1 Mr. Collier had another hundred pour 
and the publishers, finding so th interest taken in the work, asked 
him to superintend a double column edition through the press, which 
should incorporate the manuscript emendations ot the then rec 
discovered folio. For this Mr. Collier had 300/,—a small sum whe 
collation of the thirty-seven plays is taken into consideration. 

was entirely the publishers’ suggestion, and could never have been 
contemplated by whoever : the manuscript emendations. ‘This 
is all Mr. Collier ever derived from the Perkins folio; the rest being 
an animosity and ‘secution which severed his earl; iendshiy { 
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Shal and at last has broken into open flame by the state- 
ments and letters issuing from the Museum, and now by the concen- 
trated acrimony of Dr. Ingleby’s pamphlet. To those unacquainted with 


his Shak 


speare ; 
i 





literary quarrels such conduct may be doubted, but the smouldering 
fire of the present quarrel may be traced to former animosities. A 
literary gentleman is accused of stealing manuscripts from the library 


ve, Cambridge, and p uties are formed in the literary 
s taken. The friends on each part are blackened ; 





n ypenly sed in a literary journal of embezzling the money 
f a jation to which he was treasurer; and now Mr. Collier is 
torted uy ‘ forger, and a most deliberate and persevering liar. 

I ions in literature seem fiereer and more intemperate than ir 
politics or war, and we really believe, if some of the partisans had 
ir will, they would treat opposition as a capital crime, and convey 


Newgate and the scaffold. 

t the matter be transferred from heated partisans 
ice honour, talent, and judgment, and wh 
and controversy, will not be led into intem- 
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nerances of accusation and insinuation. There are many such men 
legislature and aristocracy who would undertake the task. 
Until then, judgment should be suspended and character should hay 
weieht. At present the accusers are neither definite in their char: 
yr accurate nor sufficient in their evidence; and the Defendant has 
been heard fully in his defence We therefore, like Brut 
‘a l 
PARIS 
s and its I Edited by THomas Forester. London: 
H. G. Bot 
fF MANY BOOKS published by the intelligent and enterprising 
XY J Mr. Bohn it may be said that they are not the best that could 
be written on a particular subject, but that they are the best whicl 
we can ¢ for the money. Such is our erticism on the present 
\ me is not exa what we should like, but it is cheap at th 
price Our objection to it is that it is not full and accurate enough 


as a guide, and not living enough as a picture. It has somewhat of a 


mongrel character. Professedly based on a production of Mrs. Gore’s 


which appeared fifteen years ago, it contains so much new wine in 
1 bottles that the bottles would burst if the wine were stronger. 
We do not approve of this patchwork plan of making books. 
S the February Revolution, Paris has undergone such sudden and 
y ti icu that what attempted to describe it 
| of Louis Philippe’s throne can have littl 
fi ‘ors in dates not a few, we find such 
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persons of about fifty years of 


unquiet revolutionary times who ean 


here there is an evident absurdity and probably a falsehood : and the 
reproach of both the present editor would have to bear; he has no 
loubt merely repeated what Mrs. Gore had said. The revolutic nary 
times to which she alluded were obviously those beginning with 1789. 
Has Mr. Forester ascertained f | ersonal intercourse with our 
French brethren that what Mrs. Gore deemed applicable to the con- 
temporaries of M. Guizot is equally so to those of Count Morny? 
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We are informed tl e ye: the attention of the public has 
been the Cathedral of Notre Dame by Victor Hugo's 
romance. As this striking fiction was given to the world in 1831, it 


onfin ’ ly 
Intiuence as an aito- 


drawn to 


iquestionable 
‘ictor Hugo was as popular as i 
1 In the account of Napo 
to Marsha! Duroc and General Ber- 
ing his adversity. This is a ludicrous 
True enough it is that Duroc and Bertrand were both 
apoleon’s devoted friends. But Duroc was mortally wounded near 
him by a cannon-ball at Mackersdorff, in Saxony, toward the end of 
May 1813, while Bertrand accompanied him to St. Helena, and sur- 
vived till 1844. Nothing more touching in the life of Napoleon than 
his interview with the dying and his lamentation over the dead 
Duroc. Now, though Count Bertrand was ¢ minently the Emperor’s 
friend during his adversity, yet it would be no more correct to 
portray Duroc as such than the many thousands of brave men who 
continued faithful to his banner after the awful Russian disasters. 
Duroc, in fact, was taken away from the sight of those crowning 
lamities which rendered Napoleon’s cause hopeless, and to help 
him to bear which Bertrand and a handful of the loving and the 
brave crowded round him. Fifteen years ago it might have been in- 
teresting to learn at what religious house of education in Paris Madame 
Dudevant had in early days been a boarder ; the circumstance, though 
now duly recorded, isno longer of much interest, forasmuch as Madame 
Dudevant, chiefly through her own fault, has been exiled from the array 
of culminating, fulminating notabilities. In short, in a book treating 
a good deal of antiquities, the most remarkable antiquity is that of the 
information. 
There is something unquestionably new in the book, the snobbery 
f Mr. Forester toward the Emperor Napoleon III., who, if he be a 
sreat and good man, must despise such fulsome praise; and if he be 
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not, does not deserve praise of any kind. Here, as elsewhere, snobbery 
is either an insult or a lie. 

Mr. Bohn prides himself, and justly, on having furnished many an 
ample and elaborate index to his publications. But in the present 
instance we could have dispensed with an index of fifty pages and with 
engravings of no commanding beauty for the sake of a dozen trust- 
worthy maps and plans, That, notwithstanding numerous drawbacks, 
the volume, as containing a huge heap of facts useful to the traveller 
and entertaining to the student, is cheap at the price, we repeat; though 
the works on the same subject produced by the great Paris publishers, 
such as Hachette, will always maintain an immense and indisputable 
superiority. There is only one man, either in France or out of it, who 
can make walls alive, who can make them speak an eternal philosophy by 
animating them with the eloquence of the richest poetry. That man is 
Michelet. Paris is matchlessly the city superb and charming. Nothing 
French can have grandeur, though Frenchmen lavish the word “grand” 
on everything French. Grand Paris is not, and enlarge and embellish 
it as you may, you cannot exalt it to grandeur, Its enchantment is 
that of the picturesque and the theatrical, age after age. And who 
could delineate this with such stupendous force and prodigal warmth 
as Michelet, France’s first, and probably last, poet? There are two 
associations with Paris which we cannot cast aside ; the moral corrup- 
tion and the tragical memories. Paris is symbolised by its Catacombs 
and its Morgue, as ifall were rottenness and blood. Home of pleasure, 
fountain of delights, centre of civilisation, arbiter of elegances, polisher 
of taste, Paris claims to be. At these fine words do the vice, the 
vanity, and the violence disappear? Paris and London have often 
been compared, to the disparagement of the latter. This is unjust. 
Next to Jerusalem and Rome, no city approaches London in interest. 
If it has no salient feature, so neither in general has the Englishman ; 
but by its enormous massiveness it represents the incomparable mas- 
siveness of the English race. Our countrymen never are, and never 
look, so superlatively idiotic as when imitating the French. And 
London should never try to resemble Paris. It must keep its vast 
elephantine strength and stature, and play no monkey tricks. 
London is not the heart of an island alone; it is the heart 
of an oceanic empire. It has, therefore, to enlarge itself to 
receive the myriad pulses of the ocean. The difference betweer 
Paris and London is that between physiognomic peculiarity 
and organic pith. But physiognomic peculiarity and organi 
pith are for the most part in inverse proportions. The novel 
to Paris is the increase of the physiognomic peculiarity,—to London 
the expression of the organic pith which grows and grows it knows 
not how. Paris is a city for show and the showman. London is a 
city of colossal work. While the other Argonauts are seeking holi- 
day or finding hospitality on shore, Hercules has to abide by the ship 
and to defend it by his arrows against monstrous giants. As th 
only contact we should ever have with the French is what Wellington 
had with them in the Peninsula, it is right that we should assert how 
our sublime old London suffices unto itself, and needs not envy Paris, 
that most brilliant of melodramatic exaggerations, which, spite of so 
much done to attract and amuse, would be so dull if we could not lift 
the veil of the past and behold assassinations, massacres, the guil- 
lotine, the madness of mobs, and the lawlessness of usurpers battling 
with and beating down the lawlessness of the people. And what ha: 
Paris been as an intellectual power ? Never creative; from Abelard 
down to the Voltaireans a polemic; and since the decline of Vol- 
taireanism a gatherer, arranger, treasurer of scientific scraps, 
museum of curiosities, a school of comparative anatomy. Every- 
thing in Paris and around it seems to smell of Louis Quatorze, the 
potentate of the periwig. Poor Paris can never get beyond that 
pompous mediocrity. In vain does Louis Napoleon strive, by muni- 
ficently, if not magnificently, transforming Paris, to erect a monument 
more lasting than the brass—of his own face. The trace of Lows 
Quatorze is ineffaceable ; the Emperor cannot pull the periwig down. 
Our friend Mr. Forester has evidently the profoundest faith in the 
periwig, and loses no opportunity of bending the knee to it. Indeed, 
his book might almost be called a pilgrimage to the periwig of Louis 
Fourteenth. Mr. Forester’s worship of this periwig is unquestionably 
sincere and instinctive; but there is a genius in the worship which he 
himself suspects not, but which we ought duly to appreciate. Pros- 
trating himself before the periwig, he did not know that he was 
adoring the symbol of Paris—the symbol of France. Paris is stereo- 
typed into an everlasting monotony, from which the spasmodic starts 
of a feverish variety are no real escape. One of the best of their 
authors, De Toequeville,.has said of the French that war is the only 
thing in which they excel; and a great living writer on war, Brial- 
mont, has maintained that no nation has ever ascended twice to th 
highest point of military glory and influence. If, farther, we admit 
that all the Romanic races are declining in spite of some external 
lustre here and there, Paris can never change its character, though at 
may change its costume. If the French excel only in war, and if 
they have achieved that under the mighty Corsican which they can 
never achieve again—if the Romanic races are slowly decaying, and if 
the French are decaying with the rest, notwithstanding some recent 
dubious and delusive successes—we cannot expect Paris to take rank 
among the eternal cities. Liberty, stable conservative institutions, 
art, religion—any of these, or all of them together, can build eterna! 
cities, to which, as to temples of the Lord, wanderers come from ever} 
clime. But the French have never been free, and they do not seem 
capable of freedom. Stable institutions they have never had, though 
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' they have often exchanged one kind of despotism for another, or 
tempered despotism by despotism. Art has never reigned among 
them as it reigned among the Greeks; it has not been fruitful, spon- 
taneous, a passion and a piety. Religious they have never been, 





though superstitious and sceptical by turns, singing hymns to the 
Goddess of Reason two hundred years after St. Bartholomew’s 
butchery. This is not an hour when we are much in the mood to | 
hurl invectives at the French; we rather pity them that they can | 
never reach aught but the semblance of greatness. We are inclined | 
to meddle with them no farther at present than is necessary to the | 
illustration of the topic on which we are discoursing. For some years | 
crinoline has held supreme sway in Europe, and from the bodies of 
the women it seems to have extended to the souls of the men. Wer 
it not so, Louis Napoleon’s vaunted improvements at Paris would 
have been judged by a far different standard. Of course, it is natural 
for Mr. Forester to speak of them in the regular showman style; but, 
in truth, what are they except the crinoline of the Empress envelop- 
ing the periwig of Louis Quatorze? Add terrace to terrace, street | 
to street, destroy, improve, connect, complete, pour ovt money like | 


dust, summon the most gifted artists from every land: fashion a city 
you thus can ; but to fashion is not to create. It was not to Pe 
or Phidias that Athens owed anything, to statesmanship the most 
enlightened, to faculty the most transcendant ; it owed all to the fer- 
tile impulses of the Athenians. We have no wish to see London 
undergoing a Louis Napoleon metamorphosis—the crinoline married 
to the periwig. London is a living history, and let no link in the 
chain of the history be breken. Out of the wealth of tradition let 
the popular thought be in London a lj 





creative thought; and if a 





monarch like Charles I. arise with a genuine feeling for art, let the | 
thought be by him interpreted and incarnated. But let there be no | 
caprice and no dilettanteism, and let the old remain and blend with | 
the new, unless it grow into a nuisance, an obstruction, a danger, | 
an incongruity. / 

Such is our homily on the aspect and the architecture of the | 
capitals of kingdoms. We should apply the same principle as to a | 


nation’s political affairs. Truth for a nation is the natural develop- 
ment of an internal force, and with that development no illuministic 
whim should ever interfere. The English march fastest when you let 
them alone. Small lil@ralisms, small reforms, tease them, tori 
them, and make them slacken their pace till they can get rid of the 
gnats and the midges. Marvellous as London is through its massive- 
ness, it will yet be infinitely more marvellous for 
but it must be art as little burdened and bound by the pedantry 
art as the poetry of Shakespeare. It is from believing that the people 
would at last educate themselves, would at last have an art for them- 
selves, would at last use the present London as a pedestal on which to 
place a statue to Immortal Beauty, that we have cared little for the 
chatter in Parliament and the agitation out of it in nee to 
national culture. Bide thy time, thou stalwart, if stolid, London: | 
Paris is a plaything—thou art a power. ATTICUS. 
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Prov rbs of all Nations, comp wed, ez} lain l, and illustrated. By | 
Watrer K. Kerry. London: W. Kent and Co. pp. 238. 
is PUBLISHING this little collection of proverbs, Mr. Kelly has 
A ing 
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made an excellent beginning, but it is only a beginning. 
‘Proverbs of all Nations” is a somewhat ambitious title; and, if we 
consider the enormous number of such sayings extant, we can readily 
imagine how small a portion of them can be cabined and confined 
within the space of 238 pages. We do not, however, complain that | 
the author has not presented his readers with a more bulky volume | 
than the one before us. A hasty skimming of Spanish proverbs alone | 
would easily fill a much larger space ; and in collecting such scraps of | 
Wisdom a compiler would have very little trouble in convincing his | 
readers of the truth of the Greek proverb—that a great book is a 
great evil. Every one who has attempted the task will know the diffi- | 
culty of assigning the exact date to a proverb. It may have come 
from the East or from the West, from the North or from the South; | 
from one of these quarters, or from all of them. Of course there are | 
certain proverbs which by their features, as it were, give evident 
tokens of the land of their birth. The frozen North has its own | 
proverbial sayings, which none could father upon the lazy, dreamy | 
4ast—sayings which might not possibly be removed from the land of 
their birth. But where proverbs were not indigenous to the soil, they 
could be, and were, transplanted. From the agricultural race were | 
borrowed references to the seasons, to fruits, tillage, &c.; while the | 
Wise saws of a maritime people related chiefly to ships, fisheries, | 
piracy, &e. So, too, tilts, battles, sieges, and fortifications supplied 
the warlike race with a setting for its wisdom; while fasts, penances, 
mortifications, provided many a metaphor for the credulous to bepraise 
and the scorner to laugh at. 

The advance of civilisation seems unfavourable to the production or 
Preservation of proverbs. With an active, stirring people a proverb | 
does not go for much. It is with the admirers of the dolce far niente, 
the lazy, listless inhabitants of warm climates, that in modern days | 
aphorisms and proverbs are held in due honour. In Europe it is the 


Spaniards, Portuguese, Neapolitans, and Roumelian Turks who 
Possess the greatest number of such savings, and set most store by 
them. We of colder climes and less ardent temperaments have no 
°pportunity or leisure to sun ourselves, and, while masticating pump- 


proverbial remark on our nation—‘ The English feel, " 
is, they are sensible of inconveniences when they are present, but do not take 
sufficient care to prevent them; their natural courage m 
apprehensive of danger, so that they are often surpri 
the proper means of security. 
imprudence. ay 
lence they think of keeping clean their streets and common sewers ; and when a 
town has been sacked by their enemies they provide for its defence,” &c. Other 
nations have their share of this after-wisdom, as their proverbs testify, 


kins or macaroni, to con over our stock of old proverbs or add some 
new saying which shall mock with useless pungency national dirt, 
laziness, or licentiousness. 

With us proverbs are disappearing both from the conversation and 
writings of educated persons. Lord Chesterfield long ago banned 
them as ‘‘ unfashionable,” and they now only flourish in the vocabu- 
lary of some rustic Solomon. 

In the proverbs of all nations a considerable number have been 
launched against the frailties of the sex. Fielding, in his book pub- 
lished in 1824, says that nearly one-fourth of the Continental proverbs 
include some insinuation against the happiness of the conjugal state, 
the veracity and constancy of women.” Of course the nations which 
furnish the greatest amount of male offenders against morality are 


most severe against poor womankind. 





We shall not now enter upon the proper definition of a proverb, o1 
as to whether it has ever been properly defined or not. According to 
Howel the ingredients of a true proverb are ‘sense, shortness, and 


salt °—three items which are not very often found united in the same 
saying, more especially when it has been translated. Camden gives a 


wt) 


definition of proverbs which takes up three or four lines, and need 
not, therefore, be quoted. Dr. Johnson defines them to be “short 
sentences frequently repeated by the people.” This, by its extreme 


Another and a much 


indefiniteness, might almost do for anythitig. 





better definition—due, we-believe, to the present Foreign Secretary— 
states a proverb to be “the product of one man’s wit and all the 





world’s wisdom ;”’ while the author of *‘ Friends in Council” not ver; 


) 
happily defined it to be “the cream of a nation’s thoughts.” At all 
events, there is a good deal of skim-milk in every collection of proverbs 


which we have as yet seen. 

We must now turn to Mr. Kelly’s volume—and let us at 
Say that in this collection of the * proverbs of all nations” tl 
not very many Latin given, and ly any Greek. Such of tl 


latter as are given are nearly all in their translated form, and this 


scarce 





though Mr. Kelly appends very properly the originals of the Dutch, 
Portuguese, Spanish, &c., proverbs. The writer treats the Greek 


language with about the same ceremony that he does 
Velsh ; that is, presents his readers with a bald translation of a very 
few proverbs from it. This is hard treatment for such a language as 
l—unequalled, in i other that 


n our opinion—by any 


Greek, unsurpasse 
° . hie Aly 4 le 
to opine that Mr. Ke lly 





exists or ever existed, and leads us | is better 
versed in modern languages than in that of Homer and Sophocles 
Be that as it may, the bald English stripped of the Greek is as incon- 
sruous and uncomfortable as a fish out of water, a snail without its 





wet day, or 
and un- 


1! 


prelia On é 
] 


incompieteness 
i 


shell, an elderly spinster without paitens or w 

ae " FE gh Se ae ; ' 
easiness. it the Turkish proverbs are not well 
represented in this volume. 


any other thing whose image can conjure up 
We may add, too, th ) 
] Che Osmanli race yield to no other 
in the world in their fondness for such sayings, and many which 





ume as Spanish we can trace without difficulty t 


1 in this‘ 
orish source. 


cs W o1 


th ugh of the many score of 





: : — 1 1 1 
nen, ove, marriage, the subject, as they should ; 


levoted to the fair sex, we can 
me of their 





) 
scarcely call to mind one which does not flout at them or s 
failings. We are glad, however, to be able to say that the proportio1 


+ + 


ings in our language to the whole number of 
In Latin, too, there are very few misogynistic 


“We have before 


of such anti-feminine say 
: . 
proverbs is very small. 


proverbs; in Greek, unfortunately, very m: 








mentioned the very undue numoer or such } roverbs In ( ontinental 
1 ’ . +e y 1° . 1 F 

lanouages—a charge from which our very polite neighbours, the 

é : +7 vs, )* 1 ; 1 

> not exempt. We may add the Italian proverb, sat 


French, ar 














. + ser al anial 
from the sea, and eviiirom women,’ as to the Spanish, 
German, and French proverbs collected by | i 

r °y > 1 ~ © 2 7 11 
T'o the Spanish and Greek proverbs collected by the author illus- 
trating ‘the silk purse and sow’s ear,” we may add the common Latin 
one, ‘* Sus Minervam.” 
es catch no flies 
transl from a Latin adage much used by Queen Chri 
iffected a superb disdain for petty details. The Roma 
verbial expression for the same idea: ** The praetor takes 
very smal! matters,” for his was a superior court, and did not try cas 
importan Our modern lawyers have retained the classical adage 
the word “law” for “‘ praetor They say, “ De minimis 
ght, perhaps, be freely translated, ‘“ Lawyers do1 
trifles 
Ht ) **Aquila non capit muscas,”’ 1s domesticated nl 
a) ++ “ + } . rai ” . 
scotiand as Hacies catch nae flees. 


The crow thinks her own bird the fairest 








As Mr. Kelly does not give the origin of this proverb, we may add 
that it is Turkish, though we do not affirm in its origin. 
Second thoughts are best ” is a literal translation of a line in the 


* Hippolytus ” of Euripides: 


Qi OFUTEOAI Was PlovTidts CAVaT 
+ . 





To lock the stable door when the steed is stole: 





this 


that 


"make 





‘‘ The wise Italians,” says Poor Richard [Benjamin 


1 





but they do not see ;’ 
little 
1 by it unprovided with 
When it is too late they are sensible of their 
After great fires they provide buckets and engines; after a pesti- 


axes them too 
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“To cover the well when the child is drowned ” (German). “To stop the hole 
when the mischief is done” (Spanish). ‘ When the head is broken the helmet 
is put on” (Italian). The Chinese give this good advice, “ Dig a well before 
you are thirsty.” Be prepared for contingencies. 
‘ To lock the door when the steed is stolen” 

a proverb of almost universal aig ioc cay: a In Scotland 
it is. ** When the steed’s stow’n steek the stable door.” In France, 
““T] est temps de fermer l’étable quand les chevaux en sont allés.” In 
Ital ly, ‘Serrar la stalla qui ando se han perduti i buovi. In Latin, 

“Quar idoquidem accepto claudenda est janua damno. In Greek there 
is also an equivalent, Mira reAsmov 1 cumparia, ap felly has given 
German and Spanish equivalents, though others are to be found—at 
all events, in the latte: - language. 

A good bargain is a pickpurse. 
Buy what you have no need of, and ere | 
“ At a good bargain bethink you” (Ital lian). 
farthing” (Latia). ‘This very sensib le proverb was bequeathed to us by the 
elder Cato; and a wiser man than C so Bydecy Smith—has said, “If you 
want to make much of a small resenen a ays ask yourself these two questions : 
first, Do I really want it? secondly, Can I do without it? These two questions 
answered h nestly, will double your fortune.” 
Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, putout the kitchen fire 

men eat them. 
» neatest repartees ever made was that which Shaftesbury admi- 
nistered at the feast at which he entertained the Duke of York (James Ii.) He 
overheard Lauderdale whispering the Duke, ‘* Fools make feasts, and wise men 
eat them.” Ere the sound of the last word had died away, Shaftesbury, re- 
sponding both to the words and the sense, said, “‘ Witty men make jests, and 
fools repeat them.” ‘A fat kitchen has poverty for neighbour” (Italian). 
“A fat kitchen, a lean will ” (German). i ° : 

As wise aman as Sydney Smith, Dr. J 


Canon of St. Paul’s in 


is, we need scarcely add, 


ong you will sell your necessaries. 
‘What is not needed is dear at a 





Fools make feasts, and wise 


One of th 












ohnson, had forestalled the 
to make much of asmall income. 
Indeed, many a Greek and Roman philosopher and paterfamiltas 
could discourse st upon the advantages of economy, as such 
; ‘* Magnum vectical est parsimonia,” 
In page 79 we would suggest to the author 
interior to the Latin ne quid nimis 
Many talk of Robin Hood that never shot in his bow. 

Like Justice She Me yw, who “talks,” says Falstaff, ‘‘as familiarly of John of 
Gaunt as 3 if he had been sworn brother to him; and I’ll be sworn he never saw 
him but once in the tiltyard, and then he burst his head for crowding among 
the marshal’s men.” Southey, in his ‘‘Omniana,” has applied this proverb to 
that numerous class of literary pretenders who quote and criticise flippantly 
works known to them only at second-hand. A conspicuous living example of 
this class is M. Ponsard, who, on the occasion of his reception into the French 
Academy, discoursed about Shakespeare, and talked of him as “the divine 
Williams,” by way of evincing his proficiency in the language of the great 
dramatist whose works he disparaged. 

We think 


ing passage ° 


telling us how 





1§ @ILELIWY, 


; enough. 








wryav 1S 2 





k Mr. Kelly is hypercritical in the latter part of the follow- 


Napoleon I. used to say, “  Eeople should wash their foul linen in private.” It 


is a necessary process, but there is no need to obtrude it on public notice. 
English writers ofte on ho te thi S maxim of the great emperor, but always mis- 
translate it. 7 Su iver son linge sale en famille is one of those idiomatic 


phrases which at are be perfectly rendered in another tongue. Our version of it 
comes near to its meaning, which is quite lost in that which is commonly given, 

People should wash their foul linen at home.” The point of the proverb lies in 
the privacy it enjoins, and this might equally be secured whether the linen was 
washed at home or sent away to the laundress’s. En famille and at home are 
not mutually equivalent; the former means more hag the latter. We may 
say of aman who entertains a large dinner party in his own house, that he 
dines at home, but not that he dines en famille. 

‘ At home,” as we think, en famille” accurately enough. 
1ing dirty linen is not such a pleasant occupation that it is likely 
lone in the sitting-room or drawing-room, with the windows 
The doing a disagreeable act implies in general privacy. 

He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar.” Can any Scotch pare- 
miographer—to use a word of the elder Disracli—assist Mr. Kell y in 
discovering why going to Cupar betokens especial obstinacy ? 

** Save a thief from the gallows and he will be the first to cut your 
throat.” Mr. Kelly thus illustrates this saying : 

An incident curiously illustrative of this doctrine was thus narrated ina 
Belgian newspaper, the Constitutionnel of Mons, of July 4th, 1856: “The day 
before yesterday a man hanged himself at Wasmes. Another man chanced to 
come upon him before life was extinct, an i cut him down in a state of insen- 
Presently up came some women, who clamoronsly protested against 
the rashness, not f the would-be suici le, yut of his rescuer, and assured the 
latter that his only chance of escaping t] 1¢ dangers to which his imprudent 
humanity exposed him was to hang the poor wretch up again. The man was 
so alarmed that he was actually proceeding to do as they advised him, when 
fortunately the burgom arrived just in time to prevent that act of bar- 
barous stupidity.” This ident will at once remind the reader of the wreck 
scene in ‘‘ The Pirat Mordaunt Merton is h istening to save Cleveland, when 
Bryce Snailsfoot thus remonstrates with him: “Are you mad? You that have 
lived sae lang in Zetland to risk the saving of adrowning man? Wot ye 
not, if vou bring him to life again, he will be sure to do you some capital 





renders ‘ 





( 


open. 



















inj : 

‘‘A handsaw is a good thing, but not to shave with:” 

Everything to its proper use. In Italy they say, “ With the Gospel some- 
imes one becomes a heretic.” Disraeli, and after him Dean Trench, have given 





tl 
to this proverb an erroneous s interpret ation, founded on a false reading. Their 
version of it is ‘‘ Coll’ Evangelo si diventa heretico.” Here there is no qualify- 
ing ‘“‘sometimes;” the proposition is put absolutely, and the two English 
writers consider it to be a popular “confession that the maintenance of the 
Romish system and the study of Holy Scripture cannot go together.” 1t would 
certainly be ‘‘ not a little remarkable,” if it were true, “that such a confession 
should have embodied itself in the popular utterances of the nation; ” but the 
fact is that nothing more is meant by the proverb than what the Inquisition 
itself — sanction. It is only a pointed way of saying that anything, how- 
ever good, is liable to be used misc hievot isly. ’ 





‘Magna est veritas et prevalebit” must yield in antiquity to 
the ’Oeéév cares,’ as} of Sophocles. 

‘Make hay while the sun shines,” says Mr. Kelly, “is peculiar to 
England, and, as Trench remarks, could have had its birth only under 
such variable skies as ours.”” We are inclined to think with Charles IT,. 
that this is a libel on our English climate. At all events, we will 
engage to produce from the proverbs of almost any nation sayings 
drawn from rainy winds, &e, 

How many of our readers know anything about the wise men o! 
Gotham ? 

Wise man of Gotham. 

Gotham is a village of Nottinghamshire, declared by universal consent, for 
reasons unknown, to be the head quarters of stupidity in this country, on whose 
inhabitants all sorts of ridiculous stories might be fathered. The convenienc 
having such a butt for sarcasm has been recognised by allnations. The an 

Greeks had their Bosotia,which was forthem what Suabiais for the modern German 
The Italians compare foolish people to those of Zago, ‘‘ who sowed needles tha 
they might have a crop of crowbars, and dunged the steeple to make it grow.” 

The French say, ‘* Ninety-nine sheep and a Champenese make a round hundred,” 
the man being a stupid animal like the rest. The Abbé Tuet traces back the 
origin of this story to Cesar’s conquest of Gaul. Before that period the wealth 
of Champagne consisted in flocks of sheep, which paid a rate in kind to the 
public revenue. The conqueror, wishing to favour the staple of the province, 
exempted from taxation all flocks numbering less than a hundred head, and the 
consequence was that the Champenese always divided their sheep into flocks of 
ninety-nine. But Caesar was soon even with them, for he ordered that in 
future the shepherd of every flock should be counted as a sheep, and pay as on 


The 




















Yomans, too, had their land of Gotham in Arcadia and Beotia, 
as Juvenal’s ** Nil salit Arcadici juveni,” and Horace’s ‘* Beeotum in 
crasso,” &c. prove inter alia. We may add to Mr. Kelly’s list of pro- 
verbs (in page 148) the real Latin pr overb for ‘¢ A burnt child dreads 
the fire,” viz., * Piscator ictus sapit,” which alludes to the shock of t 
torpedo. This is an improvement upon the quotation from Ovid 
given by Mr. Kelly. ‘The Hebrew proverb is expressive, ‘‘ He that 
has been bitten by the serpent fears the rope.” 

‘‘No good lawyer ever goes to law” (Italian). Lord Chancellor Thurlow 
did so once, but in his case the exception approved the rule. A house had beea 
built for him by contract, but he had made himself liable for more than the 
stipulated price by ordering some departures from the specification whilst 
work was in progress. He refused to pay the additional charge; the bui 
brought an action and got a verdict against him; and surly Thurlow never aft 
warts set foot within the house which was the monument of his wrong! 
ness and its chastisement. 











As to clerical proverbs, we might add scores to those quoted by Mr. 
Ke lly, from ‘* As the devil loves holy water” down to the Spanish 

Trabajar para el obispo,” to work for the bishop, i.e. without remu- 
neration. We find in the Paston Letters (a.p. 1460) quoted as a com- 
non proverb, “A man must sometimes set a candle before the devil.” 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘ National and Local Characteristics 
is interesting enough, but too brief. The Spanish proverb of “ War 
pani all the world, and peace with England” is, we suppose, to be 
explained, with the author of the * C uriosities of Liters ature,” as having 
reference to the Spanish Armada. It would be easy to add some 
dozen to these local sayings quoted by Mr. Kelly, such as ‘ stabbed 
by a Bridport dagger,” for hanged ; ‘* Essex stiles, Kentish miles, 
Norfolk wiles, many men beguiles.’ The first two beguilements may 
be guessed at ; and we have seen the latter explained as referring 
the excessive number of attorneys in Norfolk, against which grievance 
the Commons presented a petition in the reign of Henry VI OW 
have noticed some few errors and misprints in 1 this little volume; of 
the former we may indicate quem favet for cut favet (page 52), i: for 
ix: (page 149), which vitiates the hexameter. 

We give one more quotation : 

When the cat’s away the mice will play. 
The eye of the master fattens the steed. 
The master’s eye puts mate on the horse’s bones. — U/lsée 

“The answers of Perses and Libys are worth observing,” says <Aristot! 
‘“‘ The former being asked what was the best thingto make a horse fat, answer 
‘The master’s eye;’ the other being asked what was the best ma 
answered, ‘ The master’s footsteps.’” The Spaniards have naturalised this 1: 
saying among them. Aulus Gellius tells a story of a man who, being ask 
why he was so fat, and the horse he rode was so lean, replied, “ Because I fee 
myself, and my servant feeds my horse.” 

Is the proverb “ When the cat’s,” &c., English or Turkish ? 
latter language there is one exactly like it: “When the cat is abs ent 
the mice lift up their heads.” The Turks, too, have a proverb which, 
perhaps, they have borrowed from Ari stotle: “The eye of the master 
in the stable is as good for the horse as a rubbing down.” So, too, 
have the Italians: ‘* L’occhio del padrone ingrassa il cavallo” (the 
master’s eye fattens the horse). We m may, too, parallel the Regent 
Morton’s dying by “the maiden” by the fate of the inventor ©! 
Phalaris’s bull and of Dr. Guillotine. 

In conclusion, we must add that many of the headings which Mr. 
Kelly appends to each section strike us as scarcely being proverbs. 
Certainly, not a few of them are without ‘ sense and salt,” > and even 
shortness, being probably hasty translations from other languages. 
We should wish, in examining a number of similar proverbs, to arrive 
at some conclusion—though “this we have already admitted to be @ 
difficult task—as to which are likely to have been among the earliest. 
Mr. Kelly has, we can see, bestowed considerable labour and study 
upon the “compilation of this volume, which most readers will find i. 
very interesting one. It can, however, be improved, and we hope wt 
be in a second edition, though we may urge (in defence of these 
“Proverbs of all Nations”) the trite proverb that ‘ Rome was no 
built in a day.” 
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FAMILY HISTORY. 
Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays. By Sir Bernarp Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms. London: Longman and Co. pp. 437. 
\CEPTRE AND CROWN MUST TUMBLE DOWN,” sang 
Shirley long ago in the favourite song of Charles II. ; and to 
this very day do these regal appurtenances ‘still continue their tumb- 
ling process. Wonder- mongers need scarcely have recourse to 
fictions, when facts present so many marvels. Lineal descendants of 
the House of Lancaster are still to be found pursuing the humble 
occupations of butchers and toll-gatherers; and Plantagenets have 
become cobblers and sextons. Nor have the dark shadows which 
passed over these royal houses of England left undimmed the families 
of the aristocracy. In Herefordshire, a county peculiarly rich i 
ancient families, there are, it is said, but two or three county gentle- 
men who can show a male descent from the proprietors recorded 
in the “ Visitation.” In the north, too, commerce has uprooted most 
of the old proprietors of the soil. ‘It has often been remarked,” 
says Sir Bernard Burke, “that the more distant a county is from 
London the more lasting are its old families.” Few old resident 
families are to be found in Middlesex, Surrey, or Essex ; while in 
Northumberland, Cheshire, Shropshire, Devon, and Cornwall flourishes 
vigorously many a stem planted in the days of the Plantagenets. Nor 
are these mutations of fortune onl y known on the south of the Tweed. 
Scotland, according to Sir B. Br irke, has had her full share of family 
vicissitudes ; while in Ireland, he tells us, there is scarcely a family or 
aseat that has not shared deeply in those feverish changes and cala- 
mities. Few descendants of the royal blood of Ireland are to be sian 
with in the Irish peerage. The real re presentatives of the Mileice; 
races are to be found in the Austrian, French, or Spanish servmet 
among the middle classes or the peasantry of Ireland. ‘ 


We will now give from this very interesting volume a short sketch 


of the downfall of one of the most princely Irish families, whose vast 
estates, or at least portions of them, in Galway, we ourselves have 


often traversed. A many persons who have heard of * Dick 
Martin’s Act,” are probably not aware that this benevolent cha umpion 
of four-footed sufferers was the possessor of perhaps the largest estate 
in Ireland—a veritable ‘* Lord of Connemara ”—the most hospitable 
of all hosts in the land of hospitality. Not afew hard-hearted scoun- 

drels did Richard Martin bring before the London police magistrates 
for ill-using some poor animal; and not a few who were at 
first inclined to laugh at tbe Irish senator’s efforts as ridiculously 
Quixotic, became in the end his warmest supporters. In Con- 


vood 





persons 


nemara, where he was “monarch of all he surveyed,” Richard 
Martin made short work with offenders against his Act. On 
the shores of Ballinahinch Lake are some mouldering walls, within 
which the ‘‘Lord of Connemara” imprisoned all such of his 
vassals as were not merciful to their beasts. And would that 
‘Dick Martin” were still alive, and we could hand over to his 


tender mercies some few dozen of London eabmen and omnibus 
drivers! Imprisonment in the Connemara fortalice, and a scant por- 
tion of bread and water, would be a light punishment for some of 
those givers of the 200,000 lashes which Mr. Rarey calculates are 
needlessly inflicted each day in the streets of London. 

Oliver = eaten, who accompanied the English army under Strong- 
bow, was the founder of the ] Martin family in Ireland. This family 
seems to ha uve prospered up to the time of Captain Richard Martin, of 
Donegan, who received large grants from the confiscated estates of 
the O’Flaherties. He was a warm partisan of James II., and fought 


for some time in the ranks of that monarch’s Irish army. Soon, 
however, seeing the hopelessness of the Jacobite cause, he 
submitted to King William, and was allowed to retain his 
estates. We will now let Sir B. Burke describe the Martin 


property : 

The estate of the Martins might well be called a pr ee ality. Situated ? 
the county of the town of Galway and the baronies of Moycullen, Ballynahinch, 
and the half-barony of Ross, in the county of Galway, ite aa ined upwards i 
one hundred and ninety-two thousand statute acres, and extended almost unin- 
terruptedly from the town ‘of Oughterard to Clifden and Claggan Bays, 





distance of at least thirty miles, having the navigable Lough Corrib 
on the north of the Bay of Galway, and the Atlantic Ocean as the 
south and south-western boundaries. Yet their dwelling of Ballynahinch, 
although styled a castle, was unw thy of the surrounding land. The 
prodigious extent of the demesne may be imagined from the fact that 
the grandfather of the last possessor could boast to George IV. ‘the 


ad an approach from his gate-house to his hall of thirty miles length.” 
Were the greater part of these enormous domains either waste, rock, or moor- 
land, there would be less matter for surprise; but such is not altogether the 
fact : the whole is infinitely diversified wit b gle rivers, and soi 
portion of cultivated land, though far below what the soil wo uld naturally a 
of. Many of these waters exhibit scenes of sur passing beauty, their wide sur 
face being broken by beautifully wooded islets. There are abi out sixty-four | ( of 
the larger of such w atery oases, not to mention a multitude of islets that oc 
singly or in clusters, and are not the less lovely from oftentimes presenting 
themselves in the midst of desolation. Moreover, the whole coast, washed by 
the Atlantic, is indented with numerou s bays, offering the same panorama of 
islands that seem to float upon the reflecting element. And then, as might be 





nS, iaKes, 











expected from the natural history of Ireland, the waters abound in salmon and 
trout, while the land is n¢ ot less amply provided with grouse, woodcocks, and 


divers sorts of waterfowl, which m ake a country life so delectable to sports- 


Ten. 

Yet even this princely estate could not s upport the improvident 
hospitality of a series of Martins. A day came when Richard Martin 
ceased to be returned to Parliament ; he was then obl iged to fly from 


his creditors to the Continent, where he died, January 6th, 1834. He 


| 


| 





was succeeded by Thomas Martin, on whose de ath the estates de- 
scended to his daughter, popularly styled “the Princess of Conne- 
mara.” This lady determined to try and retrieve the falling fortunes 
of the Martins. It is perhaps to be regretted that the “ Princess of 
Connemara” refused so many offers from gentlemen of wealth and 
name : thus, probably, the Martin estates might have been preserved 
in the family. We certainly, however, do not think the less high ly 
of the lady because she preferred a near relation, “who, whatever 
else might be his gifts, had not the gift of fortune.” 


On the day of marriage, Mr. Gonne Bell assumed by Royal — dated 
15th Sept. 1847, the name of his bride, and shortly afterwards bot! a parties 
united in borrowing a large sum of money from the Law Life Assurance Com- 
pany, in order to consolidate the incumbrances upon the estate at a lower rate 
of interest. But this attempt to save themselves was defeated by events over 
which they had no control. The ye ar of famine came on, Government works wer 
commenced, and the tenants soon ceased to pay any rents whatever; and as a 
natural consequence the owners of so many thousand acres were no long 
able to pay up the instalments due upon their mortgage. Men acting in large 
bodies are seldom so merciful as when they are individually responsible for their 
deeds, and the Law Life Assurance Society formed no exception to this rule of 
general experience. They insisted upon the due performance of their bond, 
and that being under the circumstances impossible, this vast Connemara pro- 
perty came into the Encumbered Estates Court, and the famous old 
Martin of Ballinahinch was sold out. The times were the worst possible 7 
advantageous sale; and the assurance company bought in almost the 
the estate, at a sum immeasurably below its real value, and quite iz 
even with the produce of the remnant of the lands bought by other | 
the liquidati n of its heavy liabilities. Not a single acre remained for t 
heiress of what was once a princely estate, and while others were thus I 
upon her ancient inheritance, thej** Princess of Connemara,” without any fault 
her own, became an absolute pauper. 


That the est 
















e was sold “at a sum immeasurably below its value 
we state that the company became 
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will appear when assurance 
possessors of it at about six years’ purchase. The ‘ Princess of Con- 
nemara,” after the utter wreck of her fortunes, retired to Belgium, 


where a gained ascanty subsistence by her pen. She next determines 
to emigri ite to America; go a small subscription was made f wr her to 
enable her to carry out her object. Embarking for Amer in a 





sailing vessel, she was seized fie a premature confine ment, an o lied 
unaided by nurse or medical attendant. We may add that she was a 
lady of great talents and accomplishments. She wrote some good 


} wa 


she was an excellent Greek and Latin scholar; and that she 
French language well may be surmised from the fac 
idence in Belgium she contributed 
ic transit gloria mundi.” 

We have chosen thus very briefly to sketch from these pages the 
fortunes of the Martins of Connemara, because they 
present the most recent disappearance of an historical family that 
we know of. We could, however, parallel the downfall of the g 
Trish family by many other sad episodes drawn from English family 
history. The last descendant but one of the Umfravilles—the famous 
stock of “* Robert > the lord of Tours and Viex—died 
not many years Nicholas’ 
castle. 

The last baronet of the Hungerfords died in 1711, at the age oi 
115, a pauper sub upon the scanty charity of a few friends. He 
had inherited a property of at least 30,000/. per annum, an enor! 
rental at the time when he lived; and long before his death he had 
sold the whole of the twenty-eight manors of which he had once been 
lord and master. 

The last of the Conye rs—a race which did not yield in eminence to 
any other in England—died in a workhouse. ‘The Yorkshire Rokebys 
were finally represented by a carpenter who died during ¥e last cen- 
tury. The heir of the ancient nay of Castleton died in 1810 at 
Lynn as a breeches-maker. Lady Roche, of the second or third gene- 
ration from the gallant Lord Roche who withstood so stoutly in his 
own castle the forces of Cr vas seen begging in the streets of 
Cork; and re instances might be quoted from this 
interesting volume which might sadly “point a moral or adorn a 
tale.’ We quote the following very curious discovery of Lord Lov 
skeleton : 
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It is related in the following letter from William Cowper, Esq., Clerk of the 
Parli ument in 1737 :—“ Hertingfordbury Park, Aug. 7,j 1737.—S1r,—i met 
other day with a memorandum I had made some years ago, perhaps t un- 


worthy of your notice. You may remember that Lord Bacon, in bis History of 
Henry VII., giving an account of the battle of Stoke, says of the Lord 
who was among the rebels, ‘that he fled and swame over the Trent on horse- 
back, but could not recover ther side, by reason of the steepnesse oi the 








banke, and so was drowr : Sut another report leaves him t 
there, but that he lived long after i 1a cave or vault.’ Apropos to this: Oa the 
6th May, 1728, the present Dn * Rutland related in my hearing that about 
tr enty ye urs before, viz., in 1708, upon occasion of new laying a chimney at 





Minster Luvel, there was discovered a large vault, or room under gr 


as having been sitting at a table, which 


which was the entire skeleton of a man, 
was before him, with a book, paper, pen, &c. In another part of the room lay a 


ved, which the family and others judg » be 
hitherto been so uncertain.—W. 
I that it was the fate of Lord Lovel Ct en 
-d to his house in Oxfordshire after the tle 

to some servant, by whom he was immvred, 
and afterwards deserted, either thr pea fear, or some accident which 
befel that person—a melancholy » the life and fortunes of one of the 
greatest and most active noblemen of the era in which he lived. 


cap, all much mouldered and d 
this Lord Luvel, whose exit hé 
[lence it may reasonably be infe 
only about thirty-two) to have #1 
and there to have intrusted himself t 


CowPER.”— 
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There are several other very interesting essays in this v lume, which 
want of space prevents us from no ticing at length. We may, how: ver 
particularise ‘* Landmarks of Genealogy,’ ** Recollections of | ee 
Counties,” and ‘The Geraldines,” as being peculiarly a 
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ver, 
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papers. We need scarcely say that the contents of these pages, as 
supplying various links in the great chain of English family history, 
are well worth the careful perusal of grave students; but we can 
assure novel readers that they will here meet with tales as wild as were 
ever imagined in fiction—tales which, alas! are only too true. 


THE FIRST INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

The Invasion of Britain by Julius Casar. By Tuomas Lewtn, Esq., 

* Trin. Coll. Oxon., M.A., Author of “ The Life of St. Paul.” 

(Longman and Co.) pp. 13]. 

T A TIME when not a few people are looking with some alarm 
J across the channel, and almost expecting to see the white sails 
or black smoke which are to herald an advancing squadron from among 
the descendants of Cesar’s Gauls, it will not be uninteresting to spend 
a few minutes in examining the first page of British history, and 
tracing the fortune of the first known invaders of British soil. We 
say known invaders, because, although we have no annals to guide us 
as to the time and place of the invasion, the south-eastern portion of 
Britain had already been colonised by the warlike Belge, not much 
satisfaction of the aboriginal inhabitants. It would indeed 
been strange if these Belge (we may perhaps inform the unclas- 
that they have n¢ ‘thing to do with the modern Belgians), 
who were, according to Caesar, the most warlike of all the nations 
»f the Rhine, could behold on each sunny day the white cliffs of 
Britain, and not wish to examine the land which lay so invitingly 
ore them. Hence we can understand Cesar’s assertion that many 


he clans in Britain ] after those in Gaul; and among 


sical reader 





of t were called 


Gallo-British he doubtless met most of his staunchest opponents. 
In going back nearly two thousand years, and recalling to our memo- 
earliest scenes in British histor "y, we have no reason whatever 


1 
ries the 


to feel ashamed of our forefathers; nay, rather we have much reason 
to fe 1 proud of the sturdy pebolation and manhood which they dis- 
played against. their disciplin« d invaders. We have, too, be it re- 


membered, the Roman account. Had ee some of the poems 
which must have been recited by poetic Druids to British _ audiences, 
they would tell a very different tale to that given by Cesar. As it is, 
we are content with Cwsar’s story; he plainly gives us to ethene 
that he found foemen well worthy of his steel in the barbarous 
Britons ; and if he had not intimated thus much, we should have been 
convinced of the fact, from the abrupt departure of the Romans from 
our shores for nearly a hundred years. 

Cesar of course, even two thousand years ago, had to allege some 
excuse for invading an unoffending country. He gave the same that 
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only 











Nap leon I. long afterwards put forward, viz., that Britain had subsi- 
dised hostile powers in the Continental wars. The next thing to be 
done was to gain information about the island, its ports and harbours, 
&c. The Gauls knew noth or at least professed to know nothing, 
aboutit. He then sent for some of the principal merchants who were 


in the habit of trading with our 


i island. The y too professed utter 
ea al 
ea 


out ever -ythir ng belonging to it, having prob vably seen quite 
f Roman doings i in Gaul. and bei ing rs ather tired of ‘the lords 
of th > world,” as the invade rs called themselves. 

Thus baffled, Caesar picked out : smart officer named Caius Volu- 
senus, who was sent to examine in a war galley certain portions of the 
coast of Britain. And here we Shall » 1ot enter into the vexed question 
what Gallic port Cesar sailed fr om. Mr. Lewin quite convinces 
iat it was from Boulogne, which place Napoleon I. selected, as our 
readers will remember, for his port of embarkation in his intended 
invasion of England. Napoleon, it is well known, was a great admirer 
and car —~ reader of Ceesar’s Comn ntaries, and may P »ssibly have 
chosen I yuloene for his — it of depa rture for some such reasons as 

’, Volusenus, after an absence of five 


influenc elthe Roman gen ( 
di . at least of wild must have been spent in the going and 
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coming, returned with very age news to his master. He had not 
dared to land, and ha 1 probably spent his time chiefly in taking sound- 
ings between Dungeness and the ‘So uth Foreland. Meanwhile Cesar 


making large preparations for his expedition, and some 
mere other probably had carried the news to the bewildered 
Britons. . They sent ambassa in the hope of averting hostilities. 
Ca sar of course received them most b landly, protested that he had no 
hostile intentions whatever saga his excellent friends the Britons, 
and pus shed on his preparations with redoubled vigour. He also sent 
out of compliment to them a partisan o his own, a Gallic chieftain 
named Comius, This worthy Gaul, who was in reality a spy, was 
prevented from doing much misi hief, as des pan his protest: ation and 
appeals to the law of nations, as th en —— od, he was immediately 
on landing in Britain thrown into ) pr n 
Though there may be some d wy t as to the exact port from which 
roms ar conducted his expedition, there is none whatever as to the 
act time at which he di d so. Casar did not—as more common-place 
writers have done—date his ce: ampé aigns according to the Roman 
calendar, which was at this time in sad confusion, but by winter and 
summer, by equinoxes and moot This has ens bled Messrs. Halley, 
Airey, and other eminent astronomers, to approximate to the precise 
time ‘when he started on his e xpedi ition; and Mr. Lewin, by a course 
ol ingenious reasoning in whicl : every step seems to us ‘complete, 
arrives at an exact date. We think, then, we shall be quite justified 
in asserting that it was n¢ arly "midaight, on Saturday, 26th August, 
55 s.c., that Caesar and his tr ansports quitted Boulogne. His forces 
arrived before Dover, possibly sor mewhat the worse from sea-sickness, 


I 
had been 
‘hant or 


lors 








at about three o’clock in the afternoon on Sunday, 27th August, 
p.c. 55. (Mr. Lewin, by an evident misprint, gives a.p. 55.) This 
date can be ascertained with mathematical certainty from what Cesar 
himself says. 

On casting anchor before Dover, Cesar was disappointed—we will 
not say surprised—at seeing the heights mad with troops, and 
every landing-place bristling with spears. These patriotic soldiers 
were probably the Belge “of Britain, and as soldiers superior in 
training and appearance to the Northern Britons or Celts, who were 
for the most part athletic barbarians, quite naked with the exception 
of the skin of some wild beast thrown round their loins; woad-stained, 
with smooth chins and moustaches, and long hair hanging behind. 

Cesar, with most of his officers, had preceded the rest of his fleet, 
in order to prepare for the debarkation. His war galley had been 
ten hours on the voyage, while the transports had occupied fifteen 
hours on the same passage; i.e. they went at the rate of two 
miles per hour, while the average speed of the war galley was three 
miles per hour. Czsar would thus have five hours to wait before 
the rest of his troops came up. He did not attempt to land in the 
face of the opposing force, but called his officers together, and 
explained his views to them. He now, too, for the first time pro- 
duced the survey made by Volusenus, and arranged the future plan 
of attack. Eight thousand men were all. he had to oppose against 
the threatening masses on shore. And now we come to a mooted 
point, acrux criticorum, as to whether Cesar coasted along to the 
right or to the left, to the east or to the west. Into this dispute we 
shall not now attempt to go, being satisfied with the extremely in- 
genious arguments that Mr. Lewin brings forward in favour of the 
Roman fleet steering westward. We have very little doubt that 
Czesar landed somewhere on the great marsh lying between Sandgate 
and Rye. Czsar then having, as he tells us, the wind and tide in his 
favour, sailed to the west from before Dover, at about three P.M., on 
Sunday, 27th August, the time when all his transports had arrived. 
Mr. Lewin most ingeniously argues that the exact spot where Cesar 
landed was Limme or Lympne C reek (between Si andg ate and Hythe), 
or at least the western side of it. It was now between five and six 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the tide was still coming in when the 
Roman general gave the signal for debarkation. The wind was from the 
east, and the raves were “Polling i in, not with great violence, but yet 

quite sufficiently to try alandsman’s stomach. We may pe shaps be par- 
— for reminding our readers that it was exactly this d lay—the 27th 

yf August—1913 years ago, that about six o'clock in the afternoon 
our forefathers were stoutly fig! iting, on afine summer day, against the 
Roman invader. Of course, while Cesar coasted along with his ships, 
they had not been idle. The British cavalry and charioteers had been 
able to go just as quickly on land as Cesar and his ships on the sea ; 
they were quite ready to receive the Roman troops on their landing 
with a hearty salutation of javelins; and the British infantry were not 
lageing far behind. Into thehistory of the fight itself we shall not enter. 
Every ‘schoolboy knows how the Roman veter: ins for a time shrank 
from the conflict, ace sording to their general's confession ; and how the 
standard-bearer of the famous tenth legion first threw himself into the 
sea, and struggled to land. After a severe conflict, the Britons, with 
their small bucklers, short spears, and light swords, had to yield to 
“the stout pilum in the stout Roman's hand.” The Britons, “though 
not apparently ill commanded, were ——s to give way before the 
genius of Cesar, who displayed admirable military coolness. 

It was now growing dark, and the first thing to be done was, 
according to the invariable Roman custom, to entrench a camp. 
It is to be remembered that only the troops of Kent and Sussex 
were opposed to the invaders ; and if we may believe the Roman 
writer of the “ Dialog. de Orat.” the British forces had been hastily 
collected, and many of them were mere youths. Cesar himself affirms 
1at no soooner had the Romans disembarked than the Britons sued for 
peace, and delivered up Comius, whom we have already mentioned as 
having been put into chains asa spy. Cesar, who had pr obably had 
e ough of fighting for the time, at least with so small a force as 8000 
men, made a feint of demanding hostages, which were given by such 
states probably as were friendly to the Rom: ins, and were promised, 
but never delivered, by others. And so a hollow truce was p itched 
up between the belligerents, the Romans occupying quietly their 
camp, and the natives going about their several avocations. 

The wind was still easterly, and, unfortunately for Cesar, the bay 
of Dungeness, where he he 1d anchored his eighty transports, is a safe 
harbour in every wind but an easterly one. The transports soon 
became unmanageable; many of them foundered, and the rest were 
greatly damaged. It happened, too, that in consequence of there 
being a spring tide on the same night (30th August), the war-galleys 
which had been drawn up on the beac ih did not escape. Cesar ‘brings 
a charge of perfidy against the Britons, that now, seeing the unfortu- 
nate condition of his army , they entered into ac onspiracy to attack his 
camp. We should like» very much to hear what the Britons would 
have to say to this. We have little doubt but that they could jus stify 
themselves. Even according to Cesar’s statement, they seem to have 
acted reasonably. He says he suspected that they intended to play 
him false; and ‘so, to be prepar ‘ed, he commenced cutting down all 
the standing corn within reach, and carrying it to his camp. ‘The 
Britons, of course, unless they were much more patient than their 

descendants, could hardly endure seeing their crops harried by 
foreigners, even when protected by truce; and accordingly, when 
the seventh legion went as usual to forage, the Britons rush hed out 
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hemm« d in the rest. A whirlwind of dust flying in the air attracted 
the notice of the cohorts before the camp, and warned them that some 
esper: -ate struggle was going on, or otherwise probably none of the 
seventh legion would have lived to tell the te ale of (so-called) British 
perfidy. Cwsar.came to his men’s assistance ; though, according to 
his own confession, he did not dare to run the risk of a general 
gagement. 

“For several days afterwards the weather was so bad, that each party 
kept quiet. On the 15th of September the Britons determined to 
assault the camp of the Romans; and Cesar, seeing that numerous 
forces were being collected by them, determined to anticipate the 
conflict. ‘The Britons were again only just beaten, and again promis I 
hostages, which they never delivered ; and a few days after Cesar lefi 


sritain at midnight with his forces. He brought no booty back with 





him, and | it was Only from the taunts which he met with in Gaul tha 
he determined afterwards to return to Britain with thrice the form 
number of forces. 


How he fared on this occasion, and how the Romans h ad had quite 
nough of Britain for the next hundred years, Mr. 
is second part. 

Wi save already occupied too much space ; but Mr. Lewin’s essa 





Lewin narrates in 
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scholars i in their best days. It possesses also a clearness and 

3 too often unknown in the lucubrations, however learned. of 
ul iic brethren ; and by the admirable way in which it illus- 
trates Ceesar’s Commentaries will be most useful to students, and 
sially those who are studying for the military profession. If the 

of England were repeated—and it cot uld only at present be 
from the same land whence Cesar saile d—many circum 
ead us to the conclusion that no better or more lik ly route 
> fixed on than that chosen by the Roman general. We our- 
re not apprehensive of any such invas ion, but we offer the 
stion J 
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as an excuse to those utilitarians who consider any research 
f this kind to be no better than unearthing 
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A BATCH OF 


,OVELS. 


Villicent Neville: a Novel By =i uA Titt. 2 vol Lond 
L. Booth. pp. 567. 

Through the Shadows. By the Author of ‘Sydney Grey.” 3 vols 
Londot : Hurst and Black sett. pp. 910. 

The Dennes of Daundelyonn. By Mrs. Cuartzs J. Prony. 3 vols 
London: Sr mith, Elder, and Co. pp. 899. 

Wreck and ein or, Modern Societ By Kiyanan Corywa.tis. 


3 vols. London: T.C. Newby. pp. 920. 
We. HAVE TO CONFESS A DEBT to our friends, the ladies 
d gentlemen who write novels in one, two, and three volumes 








yt that weighs he 
y. Their unreviewed 


—a d 


avily upon us, 
wo rks have 


and which costs us sorely to 


stood before us for weeks past, 


n awful phalanx, reproaching us w ith their uncut leaves, and askin 
ut to be read, and yet that little has been all too much for ow 
ourage Larger and larger has grown the responsibility, until at 





last, with some thing like a feeling hovering between desperation and 
solution, we have addressed ourselves b« old} y to the task, 
to do our duty or perish in the attempt—of ennui. 


determine 





If we had be en misled by the po pular notion that the fact that most 

f the English novels are written by young ladies makes them tam 
nd spiritless, we should have been quickly undeceived by the very 
rst work we lay hands on. It is ‘ Millicent Neville,” the all ¢ 
Miss Julia sind When we have fairly devoured these two not 
y bulky volur es we rub our eyes with astonishment, and find : 


ificulty in believi ng that we are aw myer 
i fete a French novel, or, at le: 
by “ Julia Tilt, author of 


What! Is it possible that 
idapted ” from the French ? 
"Mary Hamilton,’” &c., a real 
tten novels that have been 


— 
403 it 


Lig te 
cnglish et lady, who ie already w1 








highly praised; as witness a very copious selection of extracts from 
varion 1s criticisms at the end of each volume. Cast ing our eyes over 
- contemporary advertisements, we find that even this same * Milli- 
t Nevi ” is testified to by a fashion able organ of public opinion 
s being “the best novel of the season,” and by ano ther, in which 


hilos« ophy and morality are upheld with equal zeal, as being a work 
distinguishe d for its high moral tone. Praise like this excited our 
xpectations ; but what do we find? What but a story which is as 
ntrue to life, as pernic ious in its vicious sugge stions, and as suggestive 





of Vice, as any = those neat little packets of moral poison whic h, in: 
nut yellow wrapper neat ly lettered, lie upon the bookstalls of the 
Palais Royal ? “Her e is a story of a very good and beautiful young 


one good a 
Of course 
him: that is 


lady who has two lovers, 
iandsome, and a scamp. 
Taction, and marries 


ind clever, and the other rich, 
she loves the latter to dis- 
a very commonplace inci- 








lent in a modern novel. What follows is not, however, quite 
‘0 common. No sooner has the marriage taken place than 
sue discovers the character of her husband. He has a mistress, 

i battered old demirep, whom he does not discard, but whom 
he insist upon introducing to his bride, and even rg into his 
house, st when his wife is about to present him with the first-born of 


tha: 
their union. The climax to this pretty little sketch of modern life is 


really so strong that we can only just hint that Mrs. Neville soon dis- 


} upon them from an ambush, put some of them to the sword, and 


s by its scholarship and exactness of the learned treatises of 
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covers enough to justify her in showing the door to her rival, — 
Vere. This, it will be admitted, is pretty stuff fora young lady to 
write, and highly to be wer scanati te as wholesome 1 reading for innocent 
young minds. ‘The rest of the story is all of a piece, ending in the 
commonpl: ice device of making the handsome se: amp die in the odour 
of sanctity, after he has ruined everybody with whom he has come 
into contact, and bestowing the poor remains of his widow’s heart 


upon the honest and deserving man who ought to have been her 
husband at first. Young ladies who write novels will never, we fear 
see the injusticeof this. A woman who has once loved a bad or a 





mean man never can rise so high as to be worthy the tt of a good 
one; and she that has rejected truth and honour for the sak of the 
lust of the eye never deserves to have the hay ppiness of wedding an 
honest man. 

“Through the Shadows ” is a work of a very superior order, and 
impress of a thoughtful and deeply-stored mind. That 
pride of birth which is sometimes found so strong among the superi 
gentry is extremely well illustrated in the fortunes of ‘the Earle family, 
and the st between that stratum of society and the more intel- 
] and manufacturers is very naturally brought 


ligent order of 
forward in the feud between the E: res and the Mc yers. ‘There ai 





ruggie 


traders 








some fine touches of character, too, in this entertaining novel. The 
two brothers, S n and Masnek are at — ibly placed upon the 
canvas—the reserved, shy, but sound-h art ed; the oth 
th > very beau a chivalrous por tic ie The best piece 
chara r-d in the st ry, however,—indee 1, one of the best 
pieces we kn that of Miss Harriet Earle, the stern, con- 
scientious, well-meaning woman. What mischief do such women d 


in the worl Women who, having lived a lite of disappointmen 











and afte of self-sacrifice, set up standards of judgme nt as 
inflexible as they are wrong, and who, in their attempt to cd what the J 
esteem their duty, inflict an i ulable amount of calamity ad 
unhapp upon all within th re of their influence. The pic tur 
of J Brand and 1 int irm of pepe as she is of 
body, ing to the terrible charity of this well-meaning spinste1 
i ly rescued from horror by its familiar nature; for we will 
bound to say that there are few families who cannot boast of their 
Miss H iriet Eark s. W hi h of « readers knows not som ' well- 
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knows not the lady who has had her tr s, and knows the world, 
and has seen the folly of it, and that will not shrink from her duty 
however painful it may be ? Poor mis; guide d souls, not to know that 
all human nature, with its in fini ty of passions, impulses, and motives 
cannot be comprehended within the limits of one narrow mind! not 
to know that none but the All-seeing and the All-knowing has a right 
to judge absolutely of human actions! “The punishment which such 
meet with is finely told in this parting scene between Ruth Brandor 
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and her aunt, which may be quote 

which this capital novel is written : 
Miss Earle was looking towards the 

and. the wistful expression on her a made Ruth feel more pain, in ¢ 
her with their determination, tha e had expected to feel. Sh 
confuse dt history of their purposes an “d their reason for refusing the shel 
ad offered them. Miss Earle heard her to the end, and then got up from 
r As she rose, Ruth saw, more plainly than she had done before, how 
had oldened the last three He r once very 
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very much she years. wate zl 
figure seemed slightly bent ie stood up, and when she smoothed sh 

out her dress in rising, after an old fashion of hers, in she was ee much 
agitated to speak, her hands trembled. More painful than even these signs of 
age was the blank look that seemed suddenly to have blotte ed out all 
expression from her face. Ruth felt that any of her old looks, angry 
or suspici disdain would have been easier to face than that 
owen, | last, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ I see what you mean to say ; 
my business y in the world; the sooner I get out of it the better. It 
would be too hard a task to live with an old woman like me, and bear my 











whims. ! anything but that. My money, without me, I suppose, you 
would be glad enough of; but I am too bitter a pill for even that to gild. It is 
a pity that people like me can’t be got out of the p way. Well! you go your 
way, and go mi it is a comfort to know that mine is not likely to last 
long.” —* Oh, Ruth began, in answer; bat there sl There 
actually was n thing x to be said; the recollection of hundreds of such speeches 
rose before her. Words would be weak, indeed, to sweeten the bitter fount: 

of self-pity from which they welled up. She threw as much respect as she could 











into her manner, as » accompanied her aun it to the door; but they parted 
almost in silence. The « Xpr ssion of Miss Earle’s face, and the forlorn appear- 
ance of her fi had last seen it tottering down the garden-walk alone, 


re, as she 
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haunted Ruth all the rest of the day. 
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there are many with whom The Den Daundelyonn ” will be 
immensely pi pular. That it is a clever book we d ¢: yt to di ny, 
and if it be the first of its kind which Mrs. Proby has produced, we 
sincere ly hope that it may not be the las On fault, however, she 

“well to « onrect, and that is her disposition to dwell upon 
trivial and occasionally unnecessary details. Iliad these been cut out 
by some stern but judicious friend, we should have had 
two very intere sting volumes, and the story would hav been 
materi: ally i improved by the excision. Asa n example of what we mean 
—what need was there, when taking the heroine and her relatives 
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to the Isle of Man, to give an elaborate diagnosis of the malady 
called sea-sickness; or to pursue the point so far as to recom- 
mend a tongue sandwich with plenty of cayenne and some strong 
brandy-and-water as a good restorative? Instances of this abound 
through the volumes, and the effect of some of the best scenes is 
marred by the introduction of parenthetical explanations and stage 
directions for which there was not the slightest necessity. As we 
have already said, however, this is a very readable book; the failing 
fortunes of the Dennes, and the mingled lot of happiness and misery 
which fell to the different members of the family, are well told, without 
effort or strain, and in a style which bespeaks narrative powers of no 
mean order. Some of the scenes, such as the death of the heroine’s 
mother, and the discovery of Lady Bouverie’s suicide, are told with 
great dramatic power. The chapters relating to the over-education 
of children and its pernicious effects also offer some interesting read- 
ing to the Miss Crabbeshaws of this generation. Mrs. Proby evidently 
believes in the apparition of spirits ; for we have two instances in the 
story of ghostly appearances immediately following the death of some 
beloved person. We mention this not for the purpose of reasoning 
upon it, but simply as a curious fact. To sum up, ‘The Dennes of 
Daundelyonn,” which is rather a chain of events than a regularly- 
constructed story, and which reads much as if it were a narrative 
founded on facts, has many beauties which deservedly recommend it 
to the novel reader. One capital quality it has, that it has no fri- 
volity about it, and there is a sparkle of quaint humour about it 
which renders it occasionally exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis, who is the author of some curious volumes, 
entitled “A Panorama of the New World,” “Two Journeys to 
Japan,” &c., opens his novel with a preface explaining how it was that 
he came to publish all his works separately, and not as he originally 
intended, in the form of one work of four volumes, to be called ‘* The 
Cosmopolite.” The reason why he did not take this course, instead of 
publishing two works of travel now, and a novel ina separate form, 
was that public interest was “suddenly directed towards British 
Columbia and subsequently Japan;” and it was to gratify this that 
Mr. Cornwallis wrote three books in the place of one. We must 
confess that, so far as we are concerned, we are very sorry that the 
public thirst for knowledge should have had this effect. Mr. Corn- 
wallis’s books of travel impressed us with but a poor opinion of his 
merits as an author; but the novel before us is conclusive. When 
Mr. Carlyle said that there was no book of which it might be said that 
its fatuity was absolute, he had not read ‘* Wreck and Ruin ;” for a 
balder, sillier, more confused, or less intelligible work was probably 
never published. After apologising for publishing three books instead 
of one, Mr, Cornwallis makes use of the following very original 
argument : 7 7 ’ 

I am again, and that quickly, in the field; but as the author of a novel I need 
offer no explanation. Had 1 been a Bulwer ora Dickens, I should not have 
hurried my literary offspring into the world so rapidly ; but being an author 
comparatively unknown, I have to gain new readers rather than to weary old 
ones. 

This is indeed a curious mode of reasoning. Had Mr. Cornwallis 
been ‘a Bulwer ora Dickens,” which he most decidedly is not, or even 
an author of more moderate reputation, he might perhaps have 
hazarded the issue of a bad book without doing himself any irreparable 
harm ; being what he is, he had certainly have better proceeded with 
— deliberation, or (better still) he might not have published 
at all. 


Poems. By Henry Rigston. (Dublin: P. D. Hardy and Sons.)—It 
scarcely needs the information conveyed by the title-page and imprint to 
assure us that Mr. Ribton is an Irishman, a devoted admirer of his 
countryman Moore, and (perhaps unconsciously) an imitator of the bard. 
In the choice of his subjects, no doubt, he differs very materially from the 
author of “ Little’s Poems;” but who can read such stanzas as the following 
without being reminded of the manner, if not the matter, of the poet ? 

Oh, bright is the first beam of heavenly gladness, 
That breaks on the soul from the sunshine of truth ; 
And sweet is the soft touch of infantile sadness, 
Which pensiveness paints on the fair brow of youth. 

While we would take leave to remind Mr. Ribton that it is quite possi- 
ble to be, as Moore was, graceful, mellifiuous even to lusciousness, and 
yet no poet, we willingly concede that in these compositions are the 
unmistakeable evidences of a man of cultivated taste. 

Rifled Ordnance. By Lynatu Tuomas, F.R.S.L. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. (J. Weale.) 1859. pp. 232.—This new and enlarged edition 
of the author’s practical treatise on rifled ordnance seems to have been 
snecially called forth by General von Rouvroy’s little volume on the ma- 
thematical investigation of the flight of elongated projectiles, and Sir 
William Armstrong's more recent statements at the United Service Insti- 
tution. The author insists that General von Rouvroy has fallen into the 
common error of estimating the resistance of the air, which shot of dif- 
ferent diameters suffer in passing through equal spaces, as the square of 
the diameters; whereas, according to the writer of this treatise, owing to 
the more sustained velocity of shot of increased diameter, the resistance 
increases in a much higher ratio. The writer, too, without at all attempt- 
ing to disparage any of Sir W. Armstrong’s admirable inventions in gun- 
nery, questions the advantage of the breech-loading principle, and more 
particularly when applied to large rifled cannon. The writer’s arguments, 
which are stated with considerable force and clearness, are well worth the 
attention of military men. The ample table of contents appended to this 
volume shows the care and thought which the writer has expended on his 
subject; and the eminent clearness with which he explains his experi- 
ments and theories will enable the civilian with ease to comprehend all 
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that is said. It can scarcely be doubted that gunnery as a science is ervey 
yet in its infancy ; and we hail with pleasure all inventions and discove. 
ries which, by improving weapons of destruction, will make war mor 
deadly, and therefore more detested among mankind. 

Giles's English Parsing. Improved Edition, remodelled by Marcarzy 
E. Darton. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.) pp.146.—This is a usefy 
and correct manual, which will doubtless be of service in its generation, 
It is, however, neither superior nor inferior to the thousand and one 
similar works on English grammar that have been published from time tp 
time. 

Theseus and the Minotaur: a Metrical Legend. By J.S. Wiystovw, 
(Saunders, Otley and Co.) pp. 48.—The title of this little volume bring; 
us back to our schoolboy days when, with the assistance of a “ plagosu 
Orbilius” of the nineteenth ‘century, we translated Ariadne’s tender 
despairing epistle to Theseus as indited by Ovid, or puzzled over the 
description of the labyrinth in the beginning of the sixth book of Virgi), 
We cannot speak very higbly of our modern poet’s classical exercitation, 
Some of his lines are not unmusical; but on the whole they remind yy 
of avery unsuccessful prize poem, which the author has had printed ig 
order to convince the world of the unfairness of the examiners. Whatis 
the meaning of “ wasteful sleep?” Whois the “ Cyrian queen?” (0) 
does she come from Cyprus? What is the meaning of “ Megar’s soil ? 
Is it a poetical expression for Megara ? Where there is no poetry, w: 
look at least for dull correctness. 

The magnum opus of the Irish Quarterly Review for July is the article 
on Lady Morgan. It extends over upwards of 130 pages of small print, 
and might easily, by a few extra quotations judiciously introduced, be 
expanded into the contents of a goodly-sized volume. As itis, the article 
begins with the reign of Elizabeth and ends with that of Victoria. 1; 
carries us back to the remotest ancestors of the Owensons, or rather 
M‘Owens, for such was the plebeian patronymic of Lady Morgan’s family 
It tells us a great deal—and very amusingly too—about a number of 
eccentric Irish gentlemen and ladies : tales of actors, duellists, of bards 
who drowned their muse in wine, or rather whiskey, of fierce ar 
unmanly criticisms in the Quarterly, &c., of doctors dubbed knights in 
and of a good many other things which must have happened in Irelan 
or nowhere. The whole story, indeed, has in it so much fun and frolic, 
such eccentricity and kindheartedness, such mingling of sighs and smiles, 
of tears and laughter, that it seems scarcely to belong to the nineteenth 
century. As we have lately brought Lady Morgan before our readers in 
these pages, we shall not touch upon her history at any length now, but 
content ourselves with referring such of our readers as wish for a full and 
generally fair account of that lady to the pages of the Jrish Quarterly for 
July. They have amused us considerably, and we think we can promise 
others some pleasant half-hours of reading if they will skip the lengthy 
quotations from poems, &c., most of which would not, had they been writt: 
by the bard of Moses and Co., strike that votary of the Muses on reperusal 
as very happy emanations of his brain. But yet, if our readers skip 
this, they will have a good deal to read. It is not every day that 
gentleman picks up a ragged poet in the streets, fits out an apartment for 
him in his own house, and then takes him about in his primeval rags ona 
series of visits “to many of the most exalted characters in Dublin. 
So, too, when the parve res of the poet become still smaller and his rags 
yet more ragged, in consequence of his preference for whiskey punclit 
the water of Pirene, many a person, otherwise benevolent enough, pe 
would hesitate to “frequently take his stand in an eminent booksel 
shop, and not only offer the book for sale to the persons who entered, with 
an introductory sketch of the doleful’ history of the luckless bard, 
absolutely accost the passengers who passed the door.” This surely ist 
be Hibernis Hibernior; and yet who can help liking the genuine though 
eccentric benevolence of the retailer of poems ? We do not wish tot 
a wet blanket over the effusions of Lady Morgan’s muse, though: per 
this was done at their birth, as says the writer : “It was often at th 
unseasonable moments that the muse would turn caressingly to Sy 
Sometimes when in bed at night, enveloped with darkness and Limeric 
blankets, a gush of inspiration would saturate the little poet’s brain 
Lady Morgan seems to have had a morbid horror (quite as great as aly 
of Punch’s elderly spinsters show at the approach of the census paper) 
having her real age known. If the date of her birth given in these pages 
be correct (and of that we have little doubt), the unarithmetical lady, 
when she wrote to Mr. Fitzpatrick in 1855, made a mistake 
shortened her own life by at least sixteen years. Such attempts at cur 
tailment were worse than useless, as Mr. Croker in the Quarter/y [ev 
had, with more than feminine malice, never omitted an opportunity 
setting all doubters right upon the very unimportant point (save to < 
self) of Lady Morgan’s age. We may add that the stanzas quoted by t# 
reviewer, in page 508, ‘‘as strikingly exhibiting Lady Morgan’s vigou! 
thought to the last,’ were pointed out by a correspondent in the URizi 
of February 12th, 1859, to be a parody on some lines written by Lor 
Byron. We extract the following from these pages: 

Surgeon Morgan, in the mean time, with a smitten heart follow 
Sydney Owenson to Dublin, and persecuted her with declarations of | 
which filled him to distraction. The popular Duke of Richmond invite 
authoress and Mr. Morgan to one of the private balls at the Viceregal ‘ 
His Excellency, in the course of a lounging conversation with Miss 
playfully alluded to the matrimonial report which had begun to b: 
about, and expressed a hope to have the pleasure, at no distant day, ©: 
tulating her on her marriage. ‘‘ The rumour respecting Mr. Morgan's 
ment,” she replied, ‘may or may not be true; but this I can at least wit 
eandour and sincerity assure your Grace, that 1 shall remain to the last © 
my life in single blessedness, unless some more tempting inducement tha 
cbange from Miss Owenson to Mistress Morgan be offered me.” The 5 
taken, and Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, in virtue of the pows 
office, knighted Surgeon Morgan upon the spot. 

And thus Miss Owenson became Lady Morgan. Among the 0 
cles of the Jrish Quarterly are “ Predictions and Coincidences ;’ 
Mosaics and Pottery;” “ American Agriculture ;” and a reprint ot “4 
Friend with New Faces,” written some years ago, as the editor 10! 
us, by “one who is now admitted to be amongst the most brillis 
staff on Fraser’s Magazine and on the Saturday Review.” 
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FRANCE. 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 

Paris. August 24. 
ae DIDOT have just published a volume entitled “Letters of 
iL Mary Stuart,” &c., edited by M. A.Teulet. This collection includes 
the letters and sonnets addressed by Mary to the Earl of Bothwell; a 
lection of unpublished and rare documents relative to the connection 


etters and papers on various subjects, some of which have not before 
been published ; and a number of documents relating to the last moments 
f Mary, to her execution, and to her testamentary acts in favour of 








Philip UI. Most of these papers were included in the collection pub- 
lished in Paris in 1852-5, in 3 vols. 4to., and some were embodied in the 
volume entitled “The Affairs of the Earl of Bothwell,” published for the 


tyne Club, in Edinburgh, in 1829; but as both these works are 
the present volume has been produced in order to supply 





what is wanting in the collection of Prince Labanoff, who, it is well 
known, rejected from his work the letters of the Queen to Bothwell, 
which he regarded as forgeries, in which verdict, however, the Prince is 


at variance with most English historians, and with M. Mignet. The 
letters to Bothwell, it will be remembered by those who have read the 
nemorandum of Buchanan, together with twelve sonnets and various 
jocuments, were carefully preserved by him in a silver casket incrusted 
with gold, originally presented by Francois II. to Mary Stuart, which was 
by the latter to the Earl, and which, after his flight, fell into the 
hands of his enemy Morton, and was subsequently transferred to the 
Privy Council of Scotland, then to Elizabeth's commissioners, and subse- 
lently to the keeping of the Regent Murray, Lennox, Marr and Morton, 
‘atl Gowrie and James I., who is believed to have destroyed the 
ers. The existing copies are derived from the Scotch translations first 
ished by Buchanan in 1571, as an appendix to his well-known 
Mignet may be said to have 

roved that these translations were made from the originals, and may be 
aken asexact. M. Teulet has not excluded those documents which tell 
inst his case, for he is a decided believer in the guilt of the Queen. 
He has printed the addresses of Bothwell to the King of Denmark, the 
two versions of the pretended death-bed declaration of Bothwell, and the 
tter of the Countess Marguerite of Lennox, discovered at the State 
r Office by Miss Agnes Strickland. The collection includes parti- 
lars of the execution of Mary which are not to be found in the works of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, Wigmord, or Prince Labanoff; also a copy of the 
ficial dispatch sent by the French Ambassador Chateauneuf to Henri IIL, 
iat written from Paris to Philip II. by Don Bernardino de Mendoca. 
Another important document is the report made to the same Mendoca by 
Pierre Gorion, who had been apothecary to Mary, and was sent over with 
ther retainers to France with the last instructions of Mary Stuart, and 
od with a special mission to the Spanish ambassador. In this docu- 
the unfortunate Queen is depicted as meeting her death with 
n, but as animated with an implacable hatred towards her enemies, 
ing Philip I. not to give up his projected enterprise against 
‘ogland, and, when King of that country, not to forget how she had been 
treated by Cecil, Leicester, Walsingham, Huntingdon, Amyas, Pawlet, 
and Wade. Poor Mary Stuart! Passion was the mainspring of her life, 
1 the faith which made her attempt to sign away the heritage of her 
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own son because he was heretic was not sufficiently Christian to induce 


orgive her enemies. With the knowledge of the hopelessness of 
claim as the adopted heir of Mary, and of the end of the ill- 
Armada, it is curious to read of the great precautions taken to 





establish and record the validity of the testamentary documents of Mary, 


ud consequently of Philip’s claim to the throne of England. This 

volume, printed with the care always bestowed upon Messrs. Didot’s 
rorks, will be highly acceptable to all who take an interest in the unfor- 
Queen and in the history of the time in which she lived. 
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A new Greek lexicon is a production which always challenges the 


It represents such a vast amount of 


lahny } s,s ° ? 
‘avour, that on that ground alone it is remarkable, if on none other. We 


p “ive now before us a volume of this class which has an additional claim 


to attention, namely, a French-Greek Dictionary on an extensive scale, 
. to speak more exactly, of 2000 pages of closely-printed matter. 
“t. Courtaud-Divernéresse, the author of this work, is one of the ablest 
professors in France, and the dictionary is the result of eighteen 
esi study and labour. This gentleman is the author of a 
reek grammar which has been adopted by the Royal Council of Public 


p “struction, and he undertook the present work to supply the want of a 


‘ctonary for the use of students when writing Greek themes; it, however, 
grew under his hands, and instead of a mere school lexicon he has pro- 
“uced the present extensive work. An abridged form of the dictionary has, 
iowever, been published for school use. In the larger work the prosaic and 


poetic terms are distinguished from each other, as also are the epic, lyric, 
, “tc tragic forms of the latter, as well as the various dialects ; and the 
| quantities of the vowels a, i, u, are marked. 
| 1s added to the preface; but what is of much greater importance, the name 


A list of works consulted 
%: each author, with numerical references, is appended to the illustrative 
citations throughout the work. Besides pure Greek words, the terms of 
rt and science derived from the Greek are included, so that the work is 


t 
rt 
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ra] } s ° Passi . A Pt 
; Yaluable as a Greek derivative dictionary; this portion, however, might 


have hea e ° . ° 
_.© Deen more extended. Geographical, mythological, and historical 
“ames are also given. M. Courtaud-Divernéresse has performed a great 


nd useful labour and he has issued his dictionary at a price which places 





; ‘' within the reach of almost every one of moderate means; and it is not 


ie oo - ‘ie ‘ 
4 little remarkable that in addition to the severe labour of production he 


: has added the onus of the publication of his work. There were three 


Yrs ‘ . . . . . 2 
*anco-Greek dictionaries or vocabularies in use here previous to the 





appearance of this new work, but they are most imperfect productions, 
and M. Courtaud-Divernéresse may fairly lay claim to the authorship of 
the first real French-Greek dictionary. 

The annual meeting of the Institute of France which took place on the 
14th instant ought to have been noticed before, but matter is so much 
more abundant than space that such delays are unavoidable. It is the 
usage of the Institute that the presidents of the five academies which 
together make up the Institute, namely, the French Academy, and the 
Academies of Belles-lettres, of Sciences, of Fine Arts, and of Moral and 
Political Science, shall in turn preside at the annual meetings. This year 
it was the duty of M. de Senarmont, President of the Academy of 
Sciences, to fill the chair and deliver the opening address. After this 
followed a report on the Volney prize for the present year; an extract 
from a memoir by M.C. Lenormant on the antiquities of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus; a paper on the Philosophy of Justice, by M. Laferriére ; an 
extract from a paper by M. Hittorff, on the Ruins of Agrigentum; and an 
Epistle to his Eighty Years, by the poet Viennet. 

The President seized upon a happy idea for the matter of his address ; 
he condemned the too exclusive spirit in which many scientific and 
literary men pursued their studies, pointed to Leonardo da Vinci, Newton, 
Leibnitz, Pascal, Descartes, and others as examples for imitation, and 
argued that a true savant or a true artist cannot, without injury to his 
own mind, isolate himself from the pursuits of his brother inquirers, but 
should ever bear in mind that “all the Muses were sisters.” 

The works of the Cathedral of Notre Dame proceed rapidly. Seven- 
teen of the statues have been placed in the “ Gallery of the Kings,” over 
the grand porch. The number when completed will be twenty-seven, 
commencing with Childebert and ending with Philippe-Auguste. The 
new spire raised over the intersection of the nave and transept has been 
covered with ornamental lead-work, and the windows of the choir, fifty- 
one in number, are about to be filled with stained glass. 

The other day some workmen discovered a forgotten vault in the church 
of Saint-Leu; it was more than five yards long by two wide, and upwards 
of four in height. In it were found from fifteen to twenty skeletons, 
in different attitudes on the floor, and without any trace of coffins. On 
the walls were rudely traced the following names and dates : Marvé, 1733; 
Chenest, Marx, enfant de cheeur, 1727; Charles Remy, i721; 
Gabriel, 1727; Thiévon, 1723; Maupain, 1728 ; and many others which 
were illegible. There were also impressions of fingers deeply indented in 
the mortar. 

It is reported that the “Orpheus” of Gliick is to be produced at the 
Théaitre Lyrique, with Mme. Viardot in the chief character. 

A trifling piece has been played at the Gymnase with success; it 1s 
called “ Risette,’ and is by M. Edmond About. Two girls are living 
together in anything but affluence, being in fact at the moment in posses- 
sion of only a bit of dry bread, and being compelled to make a fire out of 
chair rails. i 


"ao, 
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One of these chums, Risette, is a pretty, innocent girl of 16; 
the other, Evelina, a tenth-year student, as the phrase goes here, of the 
Closerie des Lilas and other places of amusement. A young haberdasher 
called Antonin discovers that Risette is heir to the wealth of an uncle just 
deceased in America. He determines to secure the heiress before she is 
aware of her good fortune. He finds Evelina at home alone, and, 
mistaking her for Aisette, commences the campaign, as usual with his 
class, by a proffered déjeviner. Evelina dotes on cotelettes, and does ample 
justice to the goods the stranger provides; but Risette comes home, and 
Antonin is so charmed with her beauty and naiveté that he abandons his 
mercenary views and tenders his hand to poor little Risette, who imme- 
diately afterwards gets the news of her unexpected riches. 

The Gaité has produced a new piece of the true melodramatic class, the 
chief characters being a dreadful Ribeiro, the remorseless, who has seized 
the property of a little girl, Eva; and Andres, a Mexican Hercules, who 
is a compound of the Admirable Crichton and the Chevalier Bayard in 
terra-cotta, and the good genius of the piece. By a fortunate shipwreck 
little Lva and her mother are somehow or other brought to Paris, where 
they are protected by a French painter and an English baronet, in addi- 
tion to the redoubtable Andres. This lucky accident, of course, gives the 
authors the opportunity of relieving the wild Mexican scenery by the 
introduction of a little Parisian splendour. The piece is called “The 
Pirates of the Savanas,” and is got up with lavish expenditure of 
silks, satins, muslin, gauze, paint, and gaslight. It is safe for a run < 
fifty or a hundred nights at least. 

The Vaudeville continues to play “ The Honest Women,” to whom we 
really must pay a visit without further delay; and promises to produce 
“ La Maratre ” of Balzac shortly. 

‘he profession, as our London theatrical friends delight to dub them- 
selves, cannot keep out of the law courts. M. Rotta was engaged to come 
from Italy to compose and superintend the production of a ballet at the 

a 


nd 


Opera, in which Mlle. Rosati was to play the chief character ; it so 
happened, however, that the lady was not at the disposition of the 
manager, and he proposed to substitute Mlle. Ferraris. M. Rotta, how- 
ever, although aclause in the agreement said that in case of one premiere 
dansuese failing, another of the same rank shall be substituted, refuses to 
accept Mlle. Ferraris as the exponent of a part which he has conceived 
and carried out with special regard to Mlle. Rosati, and indignantly 
appeals to justice for damages against the manager. 

The Varictés has distinguished itself by the production of two pieces, 
one called “The Chevaliers du Pince-nez,” which may be interpreted 
“The Knights of the Quizzing-glass,” and the other “The Man with Nine 
Wives,” two of the most dreary pieces of fun imaginable. In the former, 
however, there is one good character well acted; it is that of a little 
slightly deformed man, who affects not only to be a great rake, but to be 
peculiarly lively and active; he is constantly on the move, producing the 
most grotesque effects in his anxiety to be thought agile. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE 
NTH DAY of 


STUDIOS. 
( yN the Northwick sale at Thirlestane House, 
the objects « ffered f or competition consisted mainly of bronzes, porcelain, 
enamels, and other articles of v rt. Four Limoges plac ues fetched 52} 
und some small Sevres vases brought very y good prices. A beautifully desi; ol 
glass case, containing the address. to 
Cheltenham, dated 1854, expressive of their thanks for his lordship’s kindness 
and liberality in permitting the galleries of Thirlestane House to be at all times 
freely opened to the public, was secured by the present Lord Northwick at the 
price of 1007. nzes were sold, and the 


Lue 
p 00. total of the day’s sale was 9107. 
The sale of pictures was resumed on the sixteenth day, bere the following im- 
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portant lots were offered: ‘The Holy Family,” by Jaci Palma; 160 gs, 
(Butler). “Count D’Egmont,” by A. Cuyp; 300 gs. (Eckford). “ Don John 
of ag: on by Velasquez; 130 gs. (M.P. ‘obias ar Angel,” said to 
be by sembrandt; 175 gs. ‘“‘ The Miserie fine picture by Wo x“ 
mans, representing a large lands t verrun by s¢ es, 1 5 i F ea, 
‘The Ascension of the Virgin,’ by An - Sacchi; 200 gs, “ Virg in 
and yhild,” by Francia; 1 “ Apollo and 

Daphne,” said to be by N. Mahomet i 

by G. G. Bellini, 1 35 gs. sale realised §3000. 

On Friday, the 19th inst., the an d the following 


were disposed of among : salle olomew, a 






















beautiful a frox m the Corsveldt Gallery; 2 Virgin an 
Infant Savi ur,” said to be by Titian; 120 g st sie Virgin 
Nymp yhs,” by "Gh aspar de Crayer ; 100 gs ‘Virgin and Infant 
us,” said to be by Leonardo da Vin lips). A Landscape, 
ith full-length portraits of Pierre Both, t t Gove ror r of Batavia, and his 
wife, attended by a negro bearin g a 1sol—the opposite side of the picture 

gives a view of the Dutch fl et at an I the beyond whic 
is seen the distant hil ly country of . fa ay oes : this fine imen of the 
master excited great competition, and was eventually knocked down Mr. 


Agnew for 920 gs. A pair of fine Flower and Fruit pieces, by Van Os; 
(Agnew). “The Meeting of David and Abigail,” by A. C 
hams). Some beautiful enamels by Bos ne fetche i very high prices, and 
portrait of Lady Hamilton, after the t eant ifal picture by a Le Brun, 

the very ename a] painted by Bone for Sir William Hamilton, and bequeathed | y 


him to Lord Nel n, and said to be one of the very finest enamels 
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ever painted; this fine work, which cost Lord Northwick 170 gs., was kno ked 
down to Mr. Mawson at the enormous price “ 700 gs. This day’s sale realised 
61002 On eosin last, the seventeenth day of the sale. the remaii ler of the 
pictures in the principal gallery were dispose i of, and prices realised by the 
genuine pictures were, if possible, large an any that I ad been bidden during 
the sale. The best lots were: “The Girl with by Schidone, 







the Hornbook,” 





















cg . ~ : ; fe 
once in the Palace of Capo di Monti, and purchased by Lord Northwick 
for a trifle during his early travels in It ; 400 gs. (Mr. Scott). “ Lovers’ 
Qn eg’? as sa ty } , Lo 4 ; + ++ ¥. 
uarrels,” said to Set lel Piombo, and to be portraits of Raffaelle 
and La Fornarina; 150 gs vy). ‘*Lot and his Daughters,” said to be 
y Velasquez, a large picture formerly in the Orleans gallery; this picture must 
have been more than doubtful, for it only fetched 140 gs. (Eckford). “The 
Woman taken in Adultery,” by Gi TEI ne, 300 gs: (RI! r des) ‘A Lion 
7 9 aw od 9 } Pe . 
Hunt,” by Rubens; 150 gs. (Eckford). “The Alchymist,” by David Teniers; 
650 gs. (Agnew). Samson and eh » FF neye nb,’ Ne Guercino, the 
celebrated chef d’auvre which once adorne Colonna Palace 
jf “He 5 ‘ £ 5 ° ° #% —- 
at Rome; 390 gs. (Eckford); and the companion picture, “Christ and the 


Woman of Samaria 





’ from the Balbi Palace 1 Sir Simon Clarke's collection, 





fetched 505 gs. (Agnew “A Musical Party,” by Giorgione, exhibited at Man- 
chester; 750 gs. (Farrer). ‘St. John,” by Carlo Dolci. This admirable work, 
which was, perhaps, the gem of the collection, was once in the gallerv of Lucien 


Bonaparte, and afterw 
tition for the 
in the sale, 


ards in the possession of Sir Simon Clarke 


” Bt The compe- 
possession of it was warmer than in the case of 


iny y other picture 


and it w as eve! ntually knocked down to Mr. Scott for 2010 gs. ‘The 
Stoning of St. Stephen,” by Benvenu ito Garofalo, another fine work, was knocked 


down to Mr. Mawson for 1530 gs “The Vi legie,” a beautiful cabinet specimen 
by Lorenzo de Credi, was bonght for 3 0gs. by Farrer. ‘ Christ delivering the 
Keys of Heaven to St. Peter,” painted by Rubens f yr the chapel of the t tomb of 
John Breughel, in the Church of Notre Dame de la Chape lle at Brussels, 
whence it was sold, in 1765, to defray the expenses of repairing the church, and 
afterwards became the property of Lord Northwick; 460 gs. (Rhodes); and a 





picture of Charity, life-size, by Andrea del Sart< ; 210 gs. (Mr. Drax, M.P.). 
The day’s sale realised 10,57 5l. On Wednesd ay, the eighteenth and last 
day of the sale, the following were among the more important lots sold: 
“The Virgin with the Infant Saviom.” said in the catalogue to be 
‘a splendid example of Murillo, from the collection of Joseph Bona- 
parte;” 200 gs. (Nieuwenh uys). A half-length Portrait of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, by Gainsborough; 60 8s. (Kneller). The rest of the lots 
fetched small prices, seldom ris ing ve fifty guineas. The total for the 


day’s sale was 37502, and the grand total for the eighteen days’ sale 95,7257. 


Thus ended one of the largest me sales of the centt 1ry—a sale which has dis- 
tributed a c miscellaneous enough in character, and containing an 
infinite amount of rubbish, but comprising some fine works gpg magne 
The prices fet ched must in most ins _— es ; be cons idered hig » and i i 
enormous. So much is this influenced by the nan 
lector, that we could point “to many instanc ces yee ae re aay ‘bad f 
pictures have sold at prices many times greater than what they could 
possibly produce in a London sale-room; and the mischief of this that 
the prices paid for these pictures will years hence be produced as a 
means of passing off spurious works under the names attributed to them in 
the catalogue. We do not see how the auctioneer is to avoid this. ‘Caveat 
emptor” is, of course, the maxim, and when a man buys acopy for an ori- 
ginal, and the proof is mere matter of opinion, after all he bas no more right to 
complain than he who sells a veritable original under the belief that it was a 
copy. We cannot close our notice of this sale without a word of praise to Mr. 
Phillips for the admirable manner in which the sale was conducted. We 
understand that the Northwick sale was first offered to Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, who declined, however, to take it under the usual commission. Mr. 
Phillips, however, saw his advantage i in taking it at 2} per cent., and as he had 
the sale of the catalogues, at five shillings each, without which no one was 
admitted to the sale, he must have made altogether a very good thing of it. 

The Building News, commenting upon the purchase of the “ Birth of Jupiter” 
the National Gallery, says: “The picture of the ‘ Birth of Jupiter,’ in the 


lection, 





some 
he co yl- 
of 


copies 


is, 


for 





Lord Northwick from the inhabitants of 














late Lord Northwick’s sale, has been purchased for the National Gallery 
cost his Lordship, we believe, 80/, and was knocked down to the nation, jy 
round numbers, at 10007. It is not often that we have two prices so demop. 
strative as those we have in this instance. It happens, curiously enough, ths 
the lesser number 80 will represent the remains of the original picture, and 
larger one of 1000 the extensive portion of the canvas covered by the repairer 
However small the portion of the work by Giulio Romano re ally is, the | 
of true art hope that the authorities at the National Gallery will have all th: 
false daubing taken off, and allow the little true to remain for the instruction 
the public.” 
The Atheneum reprimands i in a very scornful manner those artists who he 
a meeting to complain of the manner in which the funds of the London ast Union 
are disposed of. We cannot agree with our contemporary in thinking that th 
complaint of these gentlemen is at all unfounded, although it is quite possi! 
that they may have somewhat overrated the hardship of their case. The sum 
tale out in pictures 7s very small when compared with what is spent in the oth 
branches of art, and the distribution of prizes takes place at a time when it 
all but impossible to find good pictures in the market. It should not be for. 
gotten, at the same time, that it is for the prints, the bronzes, and the statuette 
more than for the chance of a picture, that the great majority of the subscribe 
pay their guineas; and many a tradesman and yeoman is persuaded into lay 
lown his coin more by the certainty of having something a ay — ating x tot 
vall ue of his subscription, than by the very remote chance 
torical oil-painting worth two or three hundred guineas. 
Everybody must have seen during the last five years an advertise 




















































































the Zimes announcing the exhibition of a wonderful specimen of Titian at. 
picture hea soho in the Strand. This ma arvel, which was said to be a verital 
Venus by the great Venetian master, has lately been purchased by the Duk 
Wellington at a price which, according tos yme, is not far short of five thousan! 
pounds, but which we believe to be much nearer eight hundred. We do: 
know how many of our readers were induced by the advertisement referre red | 





o pay the picture a visit during its sojourn in the Strand; but we do knov 
when we saw it we came to a conclusion very unfavourable to the claims { 
authenticity preferred by its then owner. We believed, and still believe, that 
copy, and not a particularly good one. When it was sold in a publi 
room in London some years ago, it was inspected by most of the princi 
picture dealers and connoisseurs in the metropolis, and the price it fetched 
something under twenty pounds. We are informed, however, that it is un 
the advice of a distinguished foreign scul Ipts or that the Duke of Wellingt 
made this purchase, which (if the picture be a genuine one) must be as ady 
tageous to him as, in the contrary event, it must be the reverse; for it seems 
us impossible to conceive a poor copy of Titian whose worth shall be eight h 
dred pounds, or a first-rate original whose price shall be solow. Any way, w 
with Baron Marochetti’s model in the garden, the new Titian inside the hou: 
the ornamental indicator opposite, and the celebrated bronze horse over the w 
Apsley House bids fair to become a celebrated temple of the Fine Arts. 
Copies of letters and memorials addressed to the Committee of Cou 
Education, or the trustees of the National Gallery, with reference to the admi:- 
sion of the public in the evening to th e Turner and Vernon galleries of pi ictu 
and of the answers thereto, have heen printed by order of the Hot 
Commons. The correspondence includes a number of letters from d 
societies for the encouragement of arts, literary and scientific institutions, an! 
mechanics’ institutes. The following extract from the letter of the Society f 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, Adelphi, will expla’: 
the object of the correspondence: “ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has st 
in Parliament that the Turner and Vernon collections of paintings and dravw- 
ings, in charge of the trustees of the National Gallery, are to be exhibited to 
public in the new galleries which have been built, and are now almost complet 
in connection with the museum at South Kensington. In those new 
however, no provision has been made for artificial light, and therefore ar 
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hension is felt that it is the intention of the trustees that 
lections in question shall not be open to the public except d 
the hours of daylight. The council begs leave to represent 





the trustees that the whole of the collection 3 already in the museum at Sout 
Kens ington, including the Sheepshanks Gallery of Paintings and Drawing 
have been hitherto sy stematically « opened to the public of an evening as well a 
day, under the authority of the Committee of Council on Education, and hi ay 
been visited of an evening by very large numbers of persons, whose condue 
been irre -proachable. The council considers it highly important to the se rests 
of arts and manufactures that the national collections of the fine arts sbal 
open as freely as possible to the view of the public in general. The council A 
much pleasure in laying before the trustees a copy of a resolution which 4 
passed unanimously by “the representatives of the 300 institutions united wit2 
this society, at the last annual conference on the 24th June last, viz., ‘That 
conference requests the Council of the Society of Arts to bring under the c 
sideration of her Majesty’s Government the question, whether the 1 nati 
museums and galleries cannot and ought not to be opened of an evenit ing 
order that they may be accessible to those numerous classes of the comn 
who, contributing towards the expenses of maintaining the national muse! 
and galleries, and being well able to profit by access to them, are at pres 
practically debarred from visiting them, because they are open only during‘ 
Jay.’” The subject is still under the consideration of the trustees. Privat 
information leads us, however, to believe that there is little probability of * 
trustees acceding to the proposition. It is argued, and with some show of jus- 
tice, that, so long as there is any possibility of i injury happening to the picts 
through the heat of gas illumination, or the es cape of noxious gases, it Ww 
not be right in the trustees to suffer the national pictures to be exp posed to si 
adanger. It is, of course, very easy to take a sentimental view of this ques 
and to dwell upon the advantages to “ the people ” in opening these co Mecti 
at night; but the plain and undivided duty of the trustees is to see that the pc 
tures run no risk of injury, and from that they cannot allow themselves 
swerve for any considerations of this kind, or for the chance of doing somet! 
popular, however tempting. 

The monument to Agnes Burns, eldest sister to Robert Burns, has 
erected in St. Nicholas Churchyard, Dundalk, where the mortal remains of * 
poet’s favourite sister are interred. The monument has a very chaste 
characteristic effect. About 702. was contributed by the inhabitants of Dun 
and its vicinity towards the erection of the monument. 

The North British Mail says that the contractor of the monum<¢ 
the memory of Duncan Ban Macintyre, the Glenorchy bard, has so far ©" 
pleted his work at Dalmally that the committee have “resolved that the fo: 
tion stone shall be laid on Friday the 2nd September next. It has 
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_THE CRITIC. 





rrat anil that t the ceremony of laying the foundation stone shal 1 be accompanied 
y full masonic honours. A great Highland muster is expected on the 
ecasion. 
The Builder says that the Dublin National Gallery is progressing, being now 
re than half up, ang 1 first floor of joists laid. It will be connected with the 
®oyal Dublin Society’s house by a Corinthian colonnade of quadrant form, and 
ar to that uniting the corresponding wing of the Museum, with the excep- 
hat the screen wall between the pillars will be omitted. Without referring 
o the merits of these new buildings, the Royal Dublin Society’s premises will 
urely be rendered more architecturally important by their erection, and that 
iy will have no reason to regret their concession of the site of the 1853 Indus- 
rial Exhibition. Messrs. Cockburn are the contractors, and the iron girders 
Kic,, are being supplied from Oxman Town foundry, Mr. W. Turner, proprietor. 
Facetious Punch, never wont to spare an absurdity, bas treated in a fine vein 
Bot humour the obstinate obtuseness of a contemporary in dealing with Mr. 











Maclise’s porte-crayon, The jeu-d'esprit excites some amusement in the artistic 
world. 
CuT FOR A CRITIC’s PENciIL.—And for your reading and writing, saith our 





riend Dogberry, “ let that ‘appear when there is no occasion 
Our friend ihe {thence , thought by those who admire it 
iajority, but let that pass) to be a sort of literary Dogberry, is 
of its prototype 

One Daniel Maclise 





such vanity 
not (somewhat of a 
faithful to the counsel 
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a name that hath been heard of, though assuredly not 
) ‘ , 


















any self-assertion of its owner, singular) gifted with the instinct that asks 
cs to dinner, and with its pastry buys their puffs) has for a couple of years, or 
eat, been quietly ac ompli shing a marvelinart. For the Royal Ga 
iament House, he ha s prepared a work, vast in its actual size, br 
s vaster in its greatness of thought. Wellington meets Blucher, ¢ 
artoon for the n set up, and tl rtists have visited 
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as been their honest, and hearty, and artist- ation Daniel 
lgment of his Peers he t applause, and ¢ 
who make our by the hand 
for his work igh he was not likely to forget those thanks, 
1is studio a memorial of their vi isit, a tr l a treasure in 
(rtist’s chalk is held in a kind of 1 or ro] 


to hold 


l Macli 


-Crayon, from port 7 
ngland presented to Da 
artoon. 

There was none of the testimon 
cep a subscription list open at a bar 
subscribed should see his n: ume in 7” int. 
p contributors who, from cire 
1 d cn ht tl 
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i he little thing, 
y did not even send the ann 
that Daniel Maclise has nothing to 
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Nevertheless (for what deed is not now pt into the 
{thenceum, and was duly engraven on its adamantin 5 
s the unhappiness of some folk that they can never fa 

out a disparagement or ¢ , hene was t mn able 
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‘ I 
10 dared to act without his leave. He poured upon t ious painters the 
itter sarcasm of stating that they had acknowledged Mr. } s great me dy 
giving him a penc se 
How they must writhe, Sir Edwin, and Stanfield, and David Robert 








id Creswick, and the rest of them. A pencil-case! Ciewx! you may 

1y that in albata for eighty ae, in silver for half-a-crown, in gold for ¢ 

ys more. A paltry pencil-cs Why, the mere subscriptions screwed out of the 
let-girls give somethin better than'that to a beloyed manag A pencil-case 






























As 1 been said, how the painters must writhe 
, somebody having taken the very ble to set the Athena 
t (or the latter stating that he 1), th ty is snatched (or made) for : 
ond withering sneer. Phe {th I into the Dicti¢ ry, and insists 
t Porte-Crayon does mean a Per romes out with his read ng and 
and refuses to be set right his ting sar 1. A Pencil- 
Case—a | i for Dogberr. ad. 

We all Dogberry desi en down. His r unful 
ied. The Atheneum is happier, and piest in every day we are,) in 
the happiness being self- A te-Crayon is s not pencil-case in the ordi 

> of lar ge, any more than Porte-mant is a cloak- rhe word 
ayon Means exactly what has been sai ppers for 1d its being 
alled a pencil-case also means exactly what we name the Athe- 
neum wished to sneer at a gracef ul act of artist-h rce d the 
present been a mere cure-dent (which the Athene r I translated 
‘a dentist’) or a couple of wrist-studs, the homage would een equally 








honouring, and that the sarcasm is lost in the malice. 
However, it is something that the Atheneum did not applaud the homage, and 
bedaub it with epithetical plandit, as loyal, and subtle, and chivalresque, and goodly. 
Finally, does anybody think that Mr. Punch would have cond escend led to say a 
word about such small bosh, but for his 8 bei ing thu us enabled to add /is subscription to 
Porte Crayon, by ) ’ Does 


‘W ell done, D 

body? Ha! 
“The L Lombardia announces that King Victor Emmanuel has directed the 
Minister of his household to entrust to two Lombard artists the execution of 
two paintings, one representing the battle of Solferino, and the otha r the taking 
e San Martin 0, an episode of the same battle in which th e A iedmontese, who 

med the left wing of the allied army, were the sole act His Majesty has 
ed his | leas ure that a Lombard sculptor be commissioned to execute 


4 t 
4 marble monument recording the heroic defence of the city of Brescia against 
lhe cost of all these works of art is to be defrayed 
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the Austrian troops in 1849. 
by the privy purse. 
It is stated that busts ¢ 





f Cicero and Agrip pina and a statu Apollo, all in 





bronze, were found a few days ago in removing some earth for a road near 
Pompeii, and were p laced 2d in the museum at Naples. 
The Exhibition of o Works of Living Artists, which was to have taken 





place in the Museum at ) Naples in June last, has been fixed for the Ist 
next. 

The Gazette de Lyon gives the following particulars respecting tl 
statue of Victory at Brescia, of which the municipality rt that town are about 
to present a plaste r copy to the French Government: “ In 1852, a learned Bres- 
cian arche ologist, guided by the hints of pre ious antiquarians and local tradi- 
tions, discovered some rather imposing remains of a Roman temple, dedicated to 
Vespasian, at the ‘foot of the Rhetian Alps, opposite the forum of the ancient 
Brixia. Aided by the municipal authorities, he procee led to clear away the 
rubbish, and found in the middle of the building, which was evidently destroyed 
by fire, a bronze statue, about eight feet high, in excellent preservation, and 
representing a Victory or a winged Muse writing on a shield. The most remark- 
able feature of this remnant of ancient art is its perfect resemblance to the 
famous statue known as the Venus of Milo, which had en found about four 
years before in an island of the Archipelago. The likeness is far too close to be 
accidental ; it is evident one was copied from the other, or both from some 
common original. The more recent discov ery seems to prove that the mutilated 
statue which has hitherto been regarded as a Venus is in reality a Victory. The 
only difference between them is found in the drapery. The bust of the Brescian 
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e fine antique 
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statue, instead of being nude, is covered with a close tunic most admirably exe- 
cuted, its light and delicate folds contrasting strongly with the heavy tissue of 
The head-dress, features, ex- 


the peplum which envelopes the statue of Mil 




















ession of the countenance, and attitude are oni alike i in ier two; but 
foot is broken off in the Venus of Milo, while in the Vict ory of Brescia it is 
perfect, and rests on a crushed helmet. In the left hand the latter holds a shiel 
while the right is writing or pointing to a name written onit. In the bronze 
folds of the Brescian statue a bronze statuette, about 20 inches high, was found; 
but what it represents, or why it was concealed there, the antiquarians of 
Brescia have not been able to explain: perhaps those of Paris may be mor 
fortunate.” 











MUSIC AND | MUS ICIANS. 


EEVES RARELY FIGURES in the character of a 4 
tenor albeit stepped out of his ordinary walk on Sa 
at a success in his managerial capacity as in the discharg 
less onerous, complex, and responsible duties. In adopting the word success 
must be understood rather in a commercial than a musical sense, 
many a Crystal Palace programme anter has been indisputab sly in at 
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of that which owned Mr. Sims Reeves for its ec onst ructor. ‘The conce 

knew pretty well the article needed for customers. 

something to startle, tickle, and amus among the list ie 

down for himself were the odd contr binations of ** Come into t 
garden, Maud,” and ‘Good bye, rt,” not forgetting to “Sound ar 
alarm,’’ ‘* When oth er lips,’ &e. Charming as these mor were t ny 
they were sung and declaimed to more than a half tl “listening cro W ra” 1 
vain. The area appropriated to these gatherings was taken n 
of soe that before the orchestral tunings wer mpleted the outsiders ex- 
ceeded oint of numbers those accommodatec ha chair within hearing 
range of the singer. Occasionally | parts of a towering phrase or 
rampant cadence might reach the anxious listener, which would almost ir nm 
diately subside into a “ dying, d ll,” tending to add mortification to dis- 
appointment. It may be readil t every essay on the part of } 
Reeves was a triumph, and that are not rare. But though he 
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| introduction to ‘‘ Haydee” he 
u 1erally was performed, v rd 
who honoured Reeves with t] get 
relieved f | had for 
hours b refreshing influences rayful foun- 
tains and the urs emitted from beds of flowe I s t 
f doors ad yment of the promena le 1s } 
‘“ Dinorah ” seemed to mee be more than onthusiasm. 

Musical matters at the Surrey Gardens during the ive not : 
looking up, notwithstanding the effor “to Saturda : 
attempt was made to honour Mendelss« ic his w 

Te apy 1 that the great maestro dl a most un- 

y fashion. On Mond ay and other evenings ‘the included the 
names‘of Mm s. Rudersdorf, Stuttaford, Finoli, Mi ind others less cele- 
brated. As the excessively close weather operates in dri g people from heated 
roo1 it is reasonable to conjecture, if proper and judicious attention be paid to 
mu ments at a place so admirably adapted for such purposes, that 
g of Oude’s tiger may 


nothing stands to impede successful results. The | Kin 
assume a conspicuous position in the bills of particulars, 


if Jungla pays for his keep. 


NE Ww MUSIC. 


but we much question 


Quis separabit ? Sacred Song. W _— by the Rev. H. Bonar; Composed 
by Mrs. Henry F. London: Cocks and Co.—In this composition its 
fair composer aims not unfrequently re impart special force and additional 
colour to certain words and phrases, instead of illustrating more broadly the 
master-thought of which they are but handmaids. The sacred song (?) is not 
without melody, although the rhythm is not strictly orthodox. Prosody 
music is the same as that of verse, and its proper counterpart can always be 
found. Not that we would tie down the musician to the metrical = rtion 
definable by a foot-rule; imagination and feeling demand scope, he twi ise 
the groups of black and open-headed notes would have little more value than 
the paper on which they stand. Still, formal quantities between verse and 
music ought to be taken into consideration, if a composer would escape censt 
and rise to feene. [he words are excellent, and breathe throughout sentiments 
of piety, as sound as they are beautiful. x 

Psalmodia, simplex et (Tallant and Allen.)—During the last balf- 
century so abundant has been the issue of works on psalmody, that it is some- 
what difficult to find an excuse for new publi cations. Prefaces, and introduc- 
tory chapters assigning “ the reasons why,”’ have rarely done more than prove 
that no necessity existed for the new tune book at all. In the opening 
chapter of the present work the author admits the great supply on hand, 
but bases his claim to attention on many grounds, which to his thinking are 
both novelties and improvements. In the first place he has an introductory 
movement and a change of interludes for each tune; then a double set of words 
on the opposite pagein large print ; thirdly, the tenor and counter-tenor cl lefs are 
written in thet hird space; andthen he attaches considerable importance to the 
character of the tunes selected. On the first point we w ould remark that the pre- 
ludes are not very excellent specimens of music al erudition ; that the new position 
of the C clef, as the representative of the two tenors, instead of removing the ima- 
ginary fog, throws really around a tune book for the people “an air of learne 1 
and forbidding mysticism ;” and that the strongly-urged salient features are 
patent to rece Hor at all familiar with the psalmody of the three past 1e- 
rations. Some of the good old tunes have in this “ Psalmodia” received new 
titles—a proceeding neither politic nor just. The typography is admirable 
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but, notwithstanding the pains taken in getting up these “ notes and comments,” 
we see nothing in them to justify the pretence of superiority over other works in 
the same walk of the musical art. 

Chanting alla Capella. Same author and publishers. —Chants, Ambrosian as 
well as Gregorian, are names very familiar; but with the term here adopted fora 
church choir the public is less acquainted. The chant of the present day is a 
mixture of air and recitation, and the author has laid down his theory for 
chanting with the spirit and understanding also, which, if followed out, will 
assist in remedying many of the evils springing from an ignorance of, or dis- 
regard to, the importance of the subject. 








A lO, 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
TOOLE, of the Adelphi Theatre, is absent fora few weeks, ‘‘ starring ” in 
-Yi the provinces. The Freeman’s Journal states that “there have been crowded 
houses at the Queen’s Theatre to enjoy the inimitable drollery of the Dublin 
favourite, J. L. Toole.” 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon has been rendered una 
> Forest” owing to a severe sprain in her foot. 
The Hull Advertiser gives a good account of the appearance in that town of 
Miss Goddard, the actress. The local critic speaks highly of her impersonation 
of Hamlet the Dane, which (as we have more than once had occasion toremark) 
is really a very fine performance. 
The new list of the Kean subscription 


Vy &. 





e to appear in ‘ The Flowers of 





shows an advance of 897. 1s. 6d., 








making a total of 11092 2s. Gd. This is very slow progress ; and if Mr. Kean’s 
admirers are in earnest about founding a scholarship, they must either 
dip their hands deeper into their peckets or collect their subscriptions further 
afield. 

Saunders’s News Letter, referring to Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean’s approaching 
visit to Dublin, says: ‘‘ The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Kean is fixed for the 
19th of November next at our Theatre Royal. The Shakespearian revival, so 
successfully carried out in London, will be welcomed by all lovers of the drama 
in this country, and they ‘a host,’ or we mistake the taste and genius of the 
lan 

The Foresters’ Féte, held at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, drew to Syden- 
ham the largest number of visitors that has hitherto been congregated under the 


glass roof—testing to the utmost the capabilities of the palace for entertaining 








so large a mass, and the sufficiency of the arrangements made for transit to and 

The number of persons who attended is returned as 62,343, which 
exceeds by about 9000 the largest crowd ever got together in the palace 
aad grounds before. Of course, with such a large attendance many were 


dissatisfied with the provision arrangements, and it was by no means an 
easy task to start all the visitors on the way to their homes by midnight 
)gether, as such demands upon their resources are quite exceptional, we 
that the result of the experime highly creditable to the Crystal 
Palace. : . 
Hall, the aeronaut, who fell from his balloon at Newcastle, is dead. The 
poor fellow was engaged to ascend from some public gardens in that town, and 
when he had reached a considerable height he got out of the car and commenced 
a series of the most perilous gymnastic exercises upon a pole suspended from the 
ur, called the trapeze. From some unexplained cause, Hall fell from this pole and 
was dashed into a clover-field from a hei; estimated at 130 feet. The im- 
mediate result of this was that the spine was injured, and the poor fellow died 
within a very short time. So much for poor Hall, of whom it may be truly 
said in the expressive apothegm of the Frenchman; “Il gagna la vie en cherchant 
de la perdre.” Does it not, however, become a question how far such exhibitions 
should be tolerated? The rule that a man may do what he likes with his own 
has ly restrictions, and we are certainly of opinion that no man should be 
allowed to risk his own life in this wholesale manner for the amusement of his 
fellows. How this should be restricted is perhaps a difficult question, for the 
utmost care must be taken not to interfere with that fair and free liberty of 
action which is every® man’s birthright. The question is surrounded with 
many difficulties; but we have no doubt that with a little consideration some 
way might be found to reconcile them all. 

On Monday afternoon a vast number of persons were attracted to Vauxhall- 
gardens by the announcement that the well-known theatre, orchestra, dancing 
platform, firework gallery, fountains, statues, vases, &c., would be sold by aue- 
tion by Mr. Driver. The buyers appeared to be particularly chary about offer- 
ing too much. Fora deal painted table with turned legs, one of the original 
tables made for the gardens in 1754, which the auctioneer said was more than 
1 s old, and would last 100 more, a Goth of a dealer offered half-a-crown; 
t length it rose to 9s., and was knocked down at that figure. The large 
tinting of Treport, in France, which was highly lauded by the auctioneer as 
ing considerably better than when it was first painted, was knocked down at 
insignificant price of 2/.7s.; while another painting, quite as large and 
apparently as good, realised 30s. The large historical painting in the coffee- 
room, representing the King of Sardinia with the Order of the Garter, being in- | 
roduced by Prince Albert to the Queen, brought only 35s., notwithstanding the 
urances of the auctioneer that the likenesses were very striking; while an 
equestrian picture of the Emperor and Empress of France at a hunting party, 

th the costume of Louis XIV., was disposed of for the ridiculous sum of 22s, 
he great feature of the day’s sale was “ The entire erection of the elegant 
circular orchestra, with minarets ; leaded cupola roof gallery ; American, stout, 
and helve 
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ter bars, with the fittings, 
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s, and two beer engines and pipes; 












t al-top counter; stairs; frontispiece and pipes, and machinery of organ, 
bellows, &e.; two figures on pedestals supporting shell sounding board, four 
looking-glass panels,” &c. For this majestic lot a gentleman of the Jewish 
persuasion offered 25/, but the price ran up to 997. Several offers were made by | 
gentlemen whose appearance the auctioneer did not seem much to like, and he | 
declined to take their bids, on the ground that they were in the habit of | 
chafin In fact, he distrusted the person who made the offer of 99/.; but all | 
culty upon that point was soon set at rest by the buyer taking 20/. in | 
notes from his pocket and handing them in as a deposit. The mon- | 
ster platform for dancing brought 537. There were in all 274 lots, and many | 


of th 


m were knocked down at the lowest conceivable prices. The whole 
of the articles purchased are to be removed during the course of the present 
week 

_ Ata meeting of the Kent county magistrates held at Greenwich, Sir T. M. 
Wilson, Bart., chairman, an application was made by Mr. Carttar, solicitor, on 
behalf of Mr. Timothy, for a licence for the Deptford Theatre. The licence bad 
been refused in September 1857, consequent upon a numerously-signed memo- 
rial by the clergy and other residents of the town, on the ground of the immoral 
scenes nightly witnessed in the theatre—a report from the police authorities at 
that time confirming the statement of the memorialists: it being represented that 
the theatre was principally frequented by the youth of both sexes from ten to 
fourteen years of age, between whom and the actors on the stage remarks were 
freely exchanged, and that the building was in danger of being destroyed by 
fire through the andience indiscriminately smoking during the performances. 
Mr. Carttar, in support of the application, said that the theatre had been a 








| licensed house for upwards of seventy years, and that upon its stage most of the 
| principal actors of the age had appeared, including the Countess of Harring. 


ton, Mrs. Nesbitt, Mr. E. Kean, Mr. Macready, and others. 


Carttar, in conclusion, urged that Mr. Timothy ought not to be deprived of the 
means of obtaining a living in consequence of complaints made against the 
manner in which the house was conducted during the time another person had 
possession of it as a weekly tenant, and contended that the bench had no power 
but to grant the application made for the licence, it being left to the magistrates 
by the Act of Parliament to lay down such regulations as they might think fit 
under which the house should be conducted, and for the non-observance of which 
the person licensed would be liable to the penalties prescribed; the same as the 
managers of Covent-garden and Drury-lane Theatres were liable to the control 
of the Lord Chamberlain, but who did not possess the authority to deprive them 

f their licences altogether. Mr. Carttar then read a memorial, signed by several 
of the inhabitants of Deptford, asking for the licence to be granted, and left the 
case in the hands of the court. The magistrates having retired and consulted 
together for about half an hour, returned into court, when Sir T. M. Wilson said 
the bench had decided upon not granting the licence. Mr. Carttar asked the 
reasons upon which the magistrates came to such determination. Sir T. M. 
Wilson said it was not usual for the magistrates to state their reasons; but he 
might mention that they were of opinion the granting of the licence was alto- 
gether undesirable. 









At the conclusion of the Olympic season, Mr. Robson, one of the lessees, 
delivered the following address: 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—A certain provincial manager, who could have ad 
vanced much more solid claims to the esteem of the public, was accustomed, at the 
end of each successive season, to amuse his patrons with a confession of the losses he 
had sustained. How he throve so well in spite of such unmitigated adversity his 
friends could never clearly understand. Yet that he did thrive no one could doubt 
fora moment. Season after season was absolutely ruinous, nevertheless the worthy 
manager always paid his way, and retired with a handsome competence at last. We 
shail not follow the example of our provincial friend in asking you for your con 
lence. In the first place, though we do not object to an occasional intermingling 
of smiles and tears, the decidedly serious is not altogether our style, and we venture 
to surmise that, with your well-known love of the pathetic, you would be rather 
astonished than pleased if we took leave of you with extremely long faces. In the 
second place, we feel that we are somewhat in the condition of Canning’s knife- 
grinder—that we really have no particular cause of complaint. You, apparently 









do 








have been highly pleased with us. At any rate, you have given us very substan 
tial reasons for believing so, and we as a matter of course are extremely grateful 






I know that | 
Well, then, we have had 


l Shall I tell the truth without reservation or disguise? 
am among friends, who will not abuse my confidence. 








a very excellent season, and we are in such high spirits on account of the past 
that we ¢ not a little sanguine with respect to the future. Some of our 





acquaintance ascribe a portion of our prosperity to the influence of a certain 
eccentric individual who called himself **The Boots at the Swan.”’ You have 
ill heard of Puss in Boots, the sagacious quadruped in the old fairy tale who made 
the fortune of the Marquess of Carabas. Now the Swan in Boots—I beg pardon, the 
Boots at the Swan—must have been an animal of much thesame species. I don’t 
know that he ever picked up a hare or arabbit—I am sure he never encountered 4 
goose—but I do know that he had an exceedingly good time of it, and had such 
pleasure in his pickings that he never seemed inclined to leave off. His were not 
** Ticklish Times,” at any rate, and, even if they had been, we have turned “Ticklish 
limes” to good account, as I daresay you can amply testify. Then part of ourloadof 
property we carried along on‘a very old-fashioned machine, ‘* A Porter’s Knot ’’—an 
article one would think entirely out of date in these days of trucks and railway 
stations. Many of our younger patrons, we believe, scarcely knew what ‘* A Porter's 
Knot’’ was when they read the name in our bills; but we must do young and old the 
justice to say that they proved themselves most ardent in the pursuit of knowledge as 
soon as an opportunity for acquiring it was presented ; and we flatter ourselves that 
the ‘* Porter’s Knot’’ is now as familiar an image through London as the true lover's 
knot on Valentine’s-day—also an image, some say, of a bygone fact. Well, we car 
d the ‘* Porter’s Knot,’ and you sustained us, and the ‘t Porter’s Knot” carries 
vour good graces. I can scarcely make out who carried and who was carried, 
but I find that we got safe to the end of our journey, “ Porter's Knot’ and 
and are firm in the possession of the public purse. ‘* Possession,’’ as we have been at 
some trouble to explain to you—though I dare say you know it already—‘* Posses 
sion ’’—is ‘* Nine Points of the Law.”’ Acting on the established maxim that he w! 
is Jack-of-all-trades is master of none, we have generally confined ourselves witl 
the limits of farce, comedietta, and domestic drama, in which blue fire is not 
element. This year, however, we departed on one occasion from our usual prin¢ iple 
Spectacle is the order of the day, and as Christmas approached we were inspired wit! 
the bold idea of entertaining our holiday visitors with a grand equestrian drama— 
the learned, I believe, call it a hippodrama. Of course, I allude to ‘‘ Mazeppa — 
Byron’s ‘‘ Mazeppa’’—Mr. Byron’s ‘‘Mazeppa.”” A man should not be his own 
trumpeter, but I flatter myself that the talent for horsemanship which I revealed in 
the course of that great work will not be forgotten in a hurry. I might state the 
offers I received from Astley’s and the Alhambra Palace, but I prefer to keep them 
to myself, as a man’s own business is never very entertaining to other people. I will 
only just mention the fact that the wonderfully-trained steed employed on that occa- 
sion was not borrowed from Mr. Cooke. But, however, though we allow ourselves 
this little deviation from our general plan, there is one principle from which I trust 
we have never departed— namely, the principle of doing everything as well as the pr 
sent condition of the stage would permit. If we have not aspired to high art, we have 
aimed at correct art and at efficient representation of a number of pieces; some awaking 
smiles, some drawing tears, some causing a little of both. Historical illustration on the 
grand scale has not been within the compass of our design, but historical accuracy 
we have always studied, and we think that we may defy the best critic of upholster) 
to detect a fault, chronological or otherwise, in those important articles of the modern 
stage—our chairs and tables. Of our actors we may say that old favourites have 
increased in favour, and that new talents have been developed during our yet short term 
of management. Let me add that they are all true patriots who work heartily for the 
general good, and, sinking all selfish considerations, zealously put their shoulders to 
the wheel—I mean, of course, the common weal. There is, however, one contr- 
butor to your amusements who, though not personally conspicuous in this part of 
the edifice, should not be forgotten—I allude to my partner, Mr. Emden—whom 
I may compare to the deceased wife of the Jewish gentleman in “ Payable on 
Demand ’’—a lady who hadbecome invisible, but through whose valuable c0- 
operation everything is kept right and straight. Formerly there was an invisible 
lady in this neighbourhood who used to speak for herself; but that faculty 
has gone by, and it now devolves upon me to thank you both for my partne! 
and myself, in the full conviction that your kind patronage during two seasons will 
prove an earnest for the third, which commences on or about the 24th of September 
next. 

















all, 









The Moniteur des Arts says: “ A romantic marriage has just taken place. At 
the Théatre du Palais Royal, about a year ago, was a young actress only sevell- 
teen years of age, and remarkably handsome; but in spite of her youth and 
beauty her success was not great. A wealthy Moldavian, who had shortly 
before lost his wife, and who had come to Paris to dissipate his sorrow, saw ber, 
and was exceedingly struck to find that she exactly resembled the dear departed. 
He returned several times to the theatre, and became fascinated with her. At 
length he sought out her parents, requested permission to become a suitor for 
her hand, and was accepted; and a few days back, by lawful marriage, he gave 
her his name and fortune, the latter consisting of 60,000f. a year. The Molda- 
vian is named Sterian: the young lady is daughter of M. Panier, responsible 
editor of the Charivari.” 
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Mr. Timothy 
held a lease of the house for three years; and as a proof of his respect. 
ability in his profession, he (Mr. Carttar) might mention that Mr. Kean 
had expressed bis perfect willingness to come down to the theatre and perform 
for one night in the event of the magistrates granting him a licence. Mp, 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


HE FOLLOWING PAPER on “ The Siege and Capture of Rochester Castle 

by King Jobn. a.p. 1215,” was writen by G. R. Corner, Esq., F.S.A., for 
he late meeting of the Kent Archeological Society: “ The history of Rochester 
Castle is written in every history of the county and of the city. 1 propose 
merely to give an account of the siege and capture of the castle by King Johnin 
1215, with notices of some of its defenders who were made prisoners when the 
castle was rendered to the King. The Great Charter bears date the 15th of 
June 1215; in a few days after the King’s plans were aid. He sent agents, 
amongst whom were William Geron, Hugh de Boves, and Geoffrey de Nevill, 
into France, Germany, and Flanders, authorising them to promise grants of the 
estates of the opposing barons (which he intended to confiscate) to such adven- 
turers as would enter into his service, giving to his agents power to make formal 
grants beforehand. These foreign troops were ordered to be in readiness at 
Dover by Michaelmas. Matthew Paris says that the King counterfeited the 
bishops’ seals, and wrote in their names to all nations, saying that all the 
English were become apostates, and to any who would invade them the King 
would give the lands of those apostates. The King also raised as much money 
as he could, borrowing 1100 marks of the Master of the Templars, and 2000 
marks of Hubert de Burgh, his justiciary; and he sent for all his jewels and 
plate from various abbeys and monasteries, where they had been deposited for 
safe custody, in order to raise money. At the same time he sent Walter, Bishop 
of Worcester (his Chancellor), John, Bishop of Norwich, and Richard de 
Marisco, to the Pope, to inform him of the coercion which had been 
put upon him by his subjects, whereby he had been forced to grant 
1 charter, the articles of which he represented to be subversive of 
the regal power, and in consequence detrimental to that of the Holy 
ther as Lord Paramount, entreating the Pope to absolve him from his 
oath, that he might with a safe conscience use his endeavours to free himself 
from the concessions which he had made to his people. Waiting the effect of 
these measures, the King retired to the Isle of Wight, where he spent his time 
as gentlemen from London sometimes do in modern days, lounging by the sea 
side, yachting, conversing with the fishermen, and passing away the time as 
well as he could until his foreign levies should arrive. The King’s appeal to 
the Pope was eminently successful; he absolved John from his oath, and 
annulled the charter, At the same time he enjoined the barons to renounce the 
erant which they had enforced from their sovereign, threatening them with all 
the consequences of his anger and indignation in the event of their disobedience 
to his mandate. But the sturdy English barons were not intimidated by the 
fear of invasion by foreign mercenaries or of papal excommunication, and they 
1k measures to defend themselves and support their cause in the best manner 
that they could. One of the strongholds of which the barons possessed them- 
selves at this critical period was Rochester Castle, which belonged tothe King 
and had been usually in the custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury. King 
John, in the third year of his reign, had restored the possession of the castle to 
Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and it was in the possession of his successor 
at the period of which I am speaking, when the King, by his writ, required the 
Archbishop to give up the possession of the castle to him; but the 
Archbishop, Cardinal Stephen Langston, an Englishman, who had been put 
into the see by the Pope in opposition both to the King and to the Dean and 
Chapter, and who, in this emergency, took part with the barons against the 
King, delivered it to the barons, who placed in it a strong garrison, commanded 
by William de Albini, of Belvoir Castle, a valiant baron and military com- 
mander. They found there a large quantity of ammunition—by which we must 
not understand gunpowder, shells, congreve rockets and cannon balls, but bows 
ind arrows, crossbows and bolts, stones. for casting by engines, and such like 
\d-fashioned gear, which had been provided by the King for the defence of the 
astle—the knowledge of which was doubtless an additional inducement to the 
barons to possess themselves of a place so strongly fortified by nature and art. 
The foreign troops arrived at Dever by the end of September. They came in 
great numbers from Brabant, Flanders, Normandy, Poictou, and Gascony. 
[he troops from Brabant and Flanders were commanded by Walter Buck, 
Gerard Sotini, and Godeschall; those from Gascony and Poictou by Savaric de 
Mauleon, Geoffrey and Oliver de Buteville, brothers. A large body, no less it 
is said than forty thousand men, under the command of Hugh de Boves, 
perished in the sea on their passage; but notwithstanding this great loss, King 
John had force enough to enable him to overcome the opposing barons, and he 
immediately led his army to Rochester, which he invested. The barons had 
endeavoured to throw some succours into the castle, but without success. 
Nevertheless, William de Albini and his brave companions, hoping that Robert 
‘itz Walter and the confederate barons would be able to relieve them and raise 
the siege, resolved to hold out to the utmost, and courageously defended the 
castle from the 13th of October during a siege of eight weeks. King John 
tended the siege of Rochester in person, and was there from the 13th of 
October until the 5th of December, five days after the castle bad been rendered 
tohim. Geoffrey de Vinsauf, in his ‘Itinerary of Richard, King of the English, 
and others to the Holy Land,’ gives us an authentic account of the siege of 
Acre in 1191, only twenty-four years before that of Rochester, some short ex- 
tracts from which will give a notion of the manner of conducting the siege of a 
fortified place before the invention of guns and gunpowder. He says: ‘ The 
Aing of France caused to be constructed mangonels and other machines, which 
he determined to apply day and night; and he had one petraria (or stone- 
ster) of vast force, to which the army gave the name of Bad Neigh- 
dour. The Turks also had one which they called Bad Kinsman, which, 
y its violent casts, often crippled Bad Neighbour; but the King of France 
red it again and again, until by many blows he had broken down a part of 
‘he city wall, and had shook the tower Maledictum. On one side was plied 
‘he petraria of the Duke of Burgundy, on another that of the Templars, while 
‘he engine of the Hospitallers never ceased to scatter dismay around. Besides 
these there was one petraria, built at the common expense, which they styled 
Me By means of this engine, a part of the wall of the tower 
‘taledictum was at last hurled down for about ten yards in length. The Count 
f Flanders had also a large petraria, and also a smaller one, which two were 
Pied incessantly close to one of the gates; but the great machines were two, of 
Cholee materials and workmanship, which would throw stones toa distance almost 
oeredible, and these King Richard had erected. He had likewise another very 
irmly built, which they called Berefred ; it had steps to mount it, was 
covered with raw hides and ropes, and, being of most solid wood, was neither to 
° destroyed by the force of blows, nor burnt by the streaming Greek fire. He 
“80 erected two mangonels, one of which was of such force that what it hurled 
reached the market-place of the city. These engines were plied night and day, 
Sd it 18 well known (says the chronicler) that a stone from one of them killed 
‘welve men at a blow. These engines hurled such stones and flinty pieces of 
"ex that nothing could withstand them, for they shattered in pieces whatever 
“ity Struck, and, indeed, ground it to powder. The sappers of King Richard 
4 tower which was at the same time assaulted by the engines, and when it 
to totter Richard offered first two, then three, then four pieces of gold for 
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every stone torn from its walls. Very many failed in this undertaking, while 
others were driven back by fear of death, for the Turks above manfully with- 
stood them, and neither shields nor arms availed to protect them.’ Acre 
however, like Rochester, was at last taken by the besiegers; and if you substit 
the city of Rochester for that of Acre, Rochester Castle for the tower ‘ Male- 
dictum,’ King John for King Richard, Savaric de Mauleon for the King of 
France, and William de Albini for the Sultan Saladin, Vinsauf’s account of +t 
siege of Acre may very well serve for that of Rochester; for by similar 
pliances and means of attack, and probably with the assistance of the Kinz’s 
ships in the Medway, which (as at Acre) blockaded the harbour, and cut 
supplies, and prevented any assistance to the besieged from the sea, the siege of 
Rochester Castle was carried on vigorously until the 30th of November, whe 
the governor and his companions, finding no hope of relief, and that the out 
ward walls were thrown down and their provisions exhausted, surrendered the 
castle and themselves at discretion. On taking the fortress which had been so 
valiantly and perseveringly defended, King John was so much exasperated, 
that in his rage he banged all the ordinary soldiers except the cross-bowmen, 
and he would have put all his prisoners to death; but better and more prudent 
counsels (or perhaps avarice) prevailed. We shall see that the King madea good 
speculation by the sums which he exacted from such of his prisoners as could 
vay heavy ransoms for their lives; and he was persuaded by some of his friends 
and partisans, and amongst others by the Poictevin leader, Savaric de Maule 
to exercise a reluctant clemency, for they represented to him that such extre: 
measures as he contemplated would be sure to bring a like fate upon his 
soldiers under similar circumstances. They counselled him, therefore, to spa 
the lives of the governor and the better sort of the prisoners, and to put them 
to ransom for their lives and liberty. The King, therefore, gave them their 
lives, but he sent them to Corfe Castle, Nottingham Castle, and other secure 
prisons, until they should agree with him for payment of such heavy fines as 
he thought fit to require of them.” An account here followed of the vari 
persons so imprisoned by King John, and of what became of them. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 
ORD BROUGHAM is at present staying at Tynemouth, enjoying the fresh 
4 breezes of the North Sea. It is the intention of several of the mechanics’ 
institutes and working men’s institutes on the Tyne to present addresses to bis 
lordship. 

The prospectus of the lectures to be delivered during the ensuing Micha 
educational term by the several readers appointed by the inns of court has also 
been published. 

Mr Laurence Oliphant is expected to deliver a lecture on China and J 
in Dunfermline about the end of October, a subject on which, from his opportu- 
nities as private secretary to Lord Elgin, he is peculiarly qualified to instruct his 
hearers. 

The Morning News, Dr. Cullen’s organ, states that in consequence tI 
declaration of the Romish prelates upon the education question, Mr Jan 
O’Ferrall has tendered his resignation as a commissioner. In a few days, 
also added, the other Roman Catholic commissioners will probably take the 





same step. 

In consequence of the approaching departure of the Right Hon. James 
Wilson for India, he has been compelled to decline the treasurership of the 
Newspaper Press Fund, of which he still continues a vice-president. The right 
honourable gentleman has expressed a hope that on his return to England, tive 





years hence, he may find the Fund a thriving institution. David Cato Macrae, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, has been elected treasurer of the fund. 
Mr. Robert George Wyndham Herbert, B.C.L., Fellow of All Souls (late 








Balliol College), Barrister-at-Law ofthe Inner Temple, has been appointed 
ecretary to Sir Geo. Ferguson Bowen, K.C.M.G., Governor of Queensland, 
Moreton Bay. Mr. Herbert, in 1851, obtained the Hertford Scholarship, ‘ For 


the Encouragement of Latin Literature;” in 1852, the Ireland Scholarstip, 
‘For the Promotion of Classical Learning and Taste;” in the same vear, the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, ‘‘Avium migrationes ;” and, in 1854, the 
Eldon Law Scholarship. 

The Council of Legal Educatiou have issued a number of rules for public 
examination of students in Michaelmas term, 1859. The mode of conducting 














the examinations is set forth, but these do not di® -aaterially from the rules 
heretofore in force. The examination is to communce on Saturday, the 2 f 
October, and will be continued on the Monday and Tuesday following. It will 
be divided very much as heretofore. The list of books and authorities with 


which the examinants are expected to be acquainted is also given. é 
The quarrels of rival newspapers are sometimes amusing. The Bury Guar : 

Lancashire, attacks the Bury Times London correspondent, indirectly accus 

him of manifold sins in respect to his contribution, and of too large an influ 

on the London press. Thereupon the latter journal, proud of their corresponden 


as a hen of her first chick, says: ‘Our would-be rival is too envious 
honest, too malicious to be truthful, and too much interested in falseh 
aceept the truth; but to all whom it may concern it may be well to s: 
our London letter is specially written for the Bury Times alone, and we chal 
our chagrined opponent to bring proof to the contrary; that it is extensively 
quoted and acknowledged by the metropolitan and provincial pre: 
writer has the best sources of information; and that we have abunda: 
to the fact that his weekly letter is looked for with great interest by 
of our readers.” 

A return of the names of the examiners and of the successful candidates 
the Fast India examinations of the 10th of May last, for admission to the 
engineers’ establishment, was issued yesterday by order of the House of Com- 
The examiners on the occasion were the Rev. Jonathan Cape, A.M., 











mons. 
F.R.S., George P. White, C.E., and Capt. J. Oucterlony, Madras Engineers. 
The names of the successful candidates, their ages, the civil engineers to whom 
they were respectively articled, and their total marks, are as follow :—W. W. 
Culcheth, 19, Messrs. Law and Blount, 607; P. J. Flynn, 21, Mr. F. Mal 1- 
son, 571; W. S. Howard, 19, Mr. James Pilbrow, 525; J. Hair, 19, Mr. Neil 


507; E. Martin, 22, Mr. Martin, 449; A. Brind, 20, Mr. H. Conybea 
135; F. D. Campbell, 20, Mr. Charles Greaves, 427; A. Richardson, 21, Messrs 
Fox and Henderson, 411; S. W. Nugent, 20, Mr Samuel Roberts, 400; L. 
Vernon, 19, Mr. J. Vernon, 405; E. Compton, 21, Mr. G. W. Stevenson, 402 ; 
H. Roberts, 21, Messrs. Beyer, Peacock, and Co., and Brassey and Co., 400 
C. J. Rodham, 21, Mr. G. A. Dean, 385; and R. Tyndall, 21, Mr. Sam 
Roberts, 354. The examinations were held in history and geography, mathe- 
matics, civil engineering, and surveying and levelling. 

The arrangements for the meeting of the British Association in Aberdeen next 
month are fast reaching completion. The New Music Hall, in which th 
principal of the association’s meetings will be held, is now ready for the seatin 
and presents a very fine appearance. The proceedings will be commenced by 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort delivering an address in the new ball 
on the evening‘éf Wednesday, the 14th of September. In prospect of the visi 
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f the Prince the Town-council of the city, at a special meeting on Thursday, 
unanimot isly agreed to the following resolution propos sed by the Lord Provost :— 

‘That the Town-council re gard with the highest satisfaction the prospect of the 
5 phone hing visit of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort to A berde een, for 

1e purpose of pres siding at the meeting of the British Association. That the 
T ywn-council desire to embrace this occasion to offer to His Royal Highness a 
most respectful request that he will be pleased to honour the corporation with 
his presence at a banquet in the Town-hall, in order to afford them the oppor- 
tunity o = xpressing the feelings of respect and esteem with which his ct haracter, 
conduct, and public services are regarded by the commun ity, and their appreci- 
ition of the important purpose 0 if his present visit. 

Some of the official appointments made in view of the third annual meeting 
f the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, to be held in 
sradford in October next, have already been announced. The offices of presi- 
lent and vice-presidents of each section or department of the association, as 
well as the othe ry rincipal posts, are now filled up, and we subjoin the completed 
list. Officers of the Association.—President, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Vice-Presidents, Mayor of Bradford, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon, 
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J. W. Ramsden, Bart., M.P., Frank Crossley, Esq., M.P. General Secre- 
tary, G. W. Hastings, Esq. Treasurer, W. S Sone m, Esq. Foreign Secre- 
tary, H. G. Bohn, Esq. Local Secretaries, Rev. J. H. Ryland and R. W 
Marsland, Esq. Local Treasurer, J. V. Godwin, Esq. Officers of Departments. 
—1. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law: Pres sident, Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wocd. ice-Pre nts, I. W. Ripley, Esq., President of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, and Robt. “~e™ ‘Esq., Q.C., M.P. Secre- 
taries, J. Napier Higgins, Esq., and A. Ryland, Esq. Local Secretary, John 
Darlin igton, Esq.—2. Education : President, the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley 
M.1 ] resident J. Burnet, LL.D., Vicar of Bradford, Edwin 

} E. Forster, Esq. Secretaries, Rev. G. D. 

and % phensotr _ Loc al Secretaric v. H. J. Burfield, M.A., 

and Rev. H. B. Creak » A.—3. Punishment and Reformation: President, 
Richard Mone kton Milnes, Esq., M. P., D.C.L. Vice-Presidents, E, B. Wheat- 

B ; oo and ior, Sydney Turner. erry id Martin Ware, jun., Esq. 

retaries, Rey. J. R. Campbell, M.A., and _ rok Thompson, Esq., M.A. 

Pp bli 4 He lth: President, the Right Hoa. W. v per, M.P. Vice- P resi- 
d , A. W. Wickham, E M.P, J. Simon, E r R's and T. Southwood 





I+ : 
MLD. Secretaries, W. Farr, M.D., F.R.S., and Philip H. Holland, et 
Dr. Macturk and H. F. L ockwood, Esq Social Economy 
Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. Vice-Presidents, E. Akro yd, 
Esq., M.P. Secretary, P — John Wilson. Local Se- 
P. Chown, and George W: od, isq., M.. Lord Brougham, 
association was inaugurated at I darn 2 eg in October 1857, will 
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be present at the forthcoming annivers ary. ” will be the guest of Mr. Wick- 
am, M.P., at Kirlees Hall. The Statistical Society of London will be repre- 
nted at the meeting by Sir F. H. Goldst art., Q.C., Edward Baines, Esq., 
M.P., Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B., and Danson, Est 
The evidence given before the select committee on the Queen’s Printers’ paten at 
r printing the Bible has been issued. The committee has not conciuded the 
inquiry, and therefore makes no report ; it ly publishes the evidence. The 
witnesses examined were Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Mr. R. e. oy, Mr. C. Childs, 
Mr. B. Pardon, Mr. F. . Warne, Rey. Dr. Cas wall, Rev. C. Clayton, M.A., and 
Mr. T. een ye. Mr ittiswoode, the Queen’s printer, engaged by patent to 
rint curate e litiog s of the Holy Scriptures,” tells the committee that the 
letters pa atent will expire in January agg! 1860. The ri ghts ¢ f the Queen’s 
printer are co-ordinate w with those of the IT vnive rsities guoad the publication of 
the Bible. Mr. Spottiswoode says that the Bible is sold at a price unquestionably 
heaper than any book in the trade approaching it in bulk, even in these days 
of cheap literature. The comparison “is favourable to the Bible in every 
iegree,” and in the United States, where there is no restriction whatever, Mr. 
spottiswoode affirms that the Bibles issued are decidedly inferior to the English, 
both as regards accuracy and cheapness. There are no books at present pro- 
luced in the States corresponding to our cheapest edition. The ‘ authorised 
"is in great request everywhere, and, like all really good articles, gene- 
rally commands the market wherever English is spo ken. The competition, 
according to the Queen’s printer, is very severe under the present 
system, and re thing like a monopoly. The withdrawal of 


the patent w 


2 Queen’s printers to consider very seriously what 








course they woul . Spottiswoode has — seriously contemplated 
nterfering with f Bagster and Arnold, Knight, Matthew Henry, 
T. Scott, A. Cla n, and others. le tl nks Ba gster's edition by no 

al to his own, or those of Oxf rd and Cambridge, “in Pp int of beauty 


As regards ac 


le that there 


He ad 


inaccuracies ” 


that it is 
Queen's 


mits 
in the 


iracy, he 
have been 


offers no opinion. 
“ minor 
¥ i pre- 
ferences” are regarded as part of the “ ret - 
they received their “ final” revision about a century ago, at the 
hands of Dr. Blay aey. The law about the printing of other versions appears 
to be rather uncertain, but Mr. Spottiswoode says he would not in terfere with 
any copy of the Scrit tures d listinc tly purporting to be different from the autho- 
rised version. Nor does he object to K ght’ s Pictorial Bible, whieh does pro- 
fess to be the authorised version. ” Other printers are decidedly in favour of 


The marginal “ ref 








hrowing the trade in Bibles open, and can see no objection to such a 
step. Mr. Pardon says, that ‘in the world’s opinion,” as denoted by 
the demand, the “references” in Bagster’s Bible are better than those in 





University Edition, and that, although higher in price, they have an immen 


e in consequence of the superiority of the references. One of the many 
. 7 





dis- 








repancies that occur in the editions of the Bible in common circulation is the 
mission of the word “‘ and” in the famous passage from St. John’s Gospel—“ I 


am the way, and the truth, and the life.” If twenty Bibles were opened now, 
says Mr Pardon, you would probably find that one-half would omit the first 

and.” Dr Caswall, an American (episcopal) divine, that a Bible 
1onopoly would never answer under American and would be no 





Says 
institutions, 









I d 
1 I Rev. C. G. Clayton, tutor of Caius College, 
withdrawal of the patent for the printing of Bibles 
cause them to be far less accurate; they are now 


ign Bible Society at 10d. and 9d., while New Testa- 
Doctrin al errors, too, might creep in, if the 
ks free competition, as a general rule, an 
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trade 











a . I not allow it as regards the printing of Bibles; he goes 
s to say that, supposing “‘ a real improvement” were suggested by some 
holar in the translation of any word in Oxford and Cambridge Bibles, it 
would not be introduced. Mr Baines was chairman of the select committee, 
nd Mr Bright ay pears to have been a very indefatigable “ poser” in the scho- 
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lastic sense of the term. 
On Tuesday wok his Excellency the Earl of Carlisle visited the schools of 
the N ‘atic mal Board of Ex a poe in Marlborough-street, Dublin. He was re- 





ceived by Lord i Bellew, the Lord Chancellor, and several other commissioners. 
His Excellency heard several classes examined, and expressed himself much 
gratified at the proficiency ofthe pupils. The followi ing are the statistics of the 
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state of the school on the occasion of the visit: —The number aaah pupil 
the roll was 564, the number in attendance was 436; the number of { 
pupils on the roll was 447, and the number in attendance was 248; and 
number of infant children on the roll was 375; the number in attendance y 
811; total on the roll, 1,386; total in attendance, 1,095. The number of , 
dren seeking admission is 1,179, viz., 203 male, 866 female,{and 110 
Number of teachers, 210, viz., 80 ordinary males, 
males, and 11 females; 
teachers for infants, and 2 2 preparatory. In each school-room the Natj 
Anthem was sung by the pupil s, besides several other musical pieces ; 
of their training being under the direction of Professor Glover. 

The Philadelphia North 
printing of a life of Philidor, 
Philadelphia:—To signify that the 


upon vellum, by Mr. C. Sherman, 


ward, and that literature is now worthy of preservation on imperishajj; 

sheets, as in the days of parchment manuscript, as well as par 

ment volumes printed irom type, a point was made on Saturday 
e 


of anew work on vellum, a material for 
¢ not heretofore employed in America, or ey 
Engl ind. The Life of Philidor, formerly monarch of chess, written by Pr 
sor Allen, of the University, is the work to beso printed, and the publisher, 
. H. Butler, shares with the printer, Mr C. Sherman, and with the author 
the interest aud honour of the oceasion. It was jointly agreed by them ti 
since America has placed the kingdom of chess under a prince of its own, 
has seen him established on the throne, beyond contingency of t being dep 
the life of Philidor the Great should be freshly written, and the art of the | 
craft should be exhausted to place it in enduring form. 


the printing of the 
letter-press portion of : 





sheets of vellum now produced—whiter and finer that than in use hal 
since—they invited several persons to be witness of the act of printing the fix 
in oder to prove, by eye-witnesses, when it shall be necessary, that }{ 
Firmin Didot, whatever he did or may doin Paris, did not do this printing in} 
ladelphia. The witnesses are all ready to testify. Mr. Sherman drew the first sh 
from the press, modestly assuming nothing for his personal skill in the cra 
It was rec eived with acciamations by the judges, and was pronounced a triun 
of the completest sort. The type impression was as clear as a painting, a 
when it is remembered that the material is not absorbent, and that 
delicacy of lines and faces in a letter-press upon vellum is nearly as difficult a 
to paint the finishing touches on an artist’s canvas, it may be seen what ‘i 
requisite measure of skill must be. Beside a volume printed on — a 








sheet, 






Paris, in the eighth year of the republic, or about half a century since, the letter- 


press on the first sheets printed on Saturday appeared quite Superior, exhil i 
improvement on almost every point. It is acne to say that the undertal 
was a complete success, establishing the fact that the most elegant | 





of any age is at perfect command of our } wublishe ars, and that they will s 


to the front rank in their art when they deem the occasion a fit 
Vellum printing was sometimes attempted in the earliest use of types, as 
substitute for the pen, but it was rarely 
script on parchment is the standard of all 
for indefinite preservation; but the paper 
fore the use of types, and the use of its absorbent surface 
impression was from the first so far superior as to cause 
discontinuance of other substances. At various subsequent dates, parchm 
or vellum printing has been attempted, however, in especial cases, andi 
the last century the French attained to a high degree of skill in these effo: 
The English have attempted it in but a very few instances—in none successtu 
that we can find note of—but the artists of the Continent succeeded better, a 
the literary connoisseur is never better ple sased than when some chance bring 
within his reach one of these vellum volumes. We may presume that her 
they will be quite as frequently repr roduced, since other printers and publ 
will emulate our victorious friends of to- day. 
public that a house such as that we were permitted to visit on Saturday is, 
the oldest of rights, a chapel, and therefore a place safe from the in trusi 
unworthy feet. It may be easily understood, therefore, that not one of the 


ages, when the writing is intend 
of modern times was “invented { 
for the ty; 














solace. These are some of the rules which, being unconscious of the ir e2 
they unwittingly did violence to, and therefore came to require : solace: 
straw (a straw) on the compositor’s desk, a ii, to let fall a compos 
sticl kK, a 8 lace;” “to drink in the chapel, a solace;” “to talk of copy in 
King’s printing-house, a solace.” There are many more rules, forgotten | 
and now probably to all but the Father of the Chapel, Mr Sherman, wh . Se 
sufficient violation of rules on the part of each and all his guests, befo 
withdrew took them quietly to another apartment, and s placed every 0 
ing his part also not severely, as in the old times, but with a degree 
deration and kindness not soon to be forgotten by the offenders. 
The boox trade sales have been held lately in Boston and elsewhere it 
United Stats, and some of the American papers amuse their readers yy 1 
graphic accounts of them. At the Boston sale the hard details of busin: 
and 








solace ; 








a C 











were somewhat lightened by an excursion upon the bay, 

the diouner which wound up the business the following proceedinz 
- ‘ : ; cle of 

indicated the satisfaction which had been derived from the w role all 


Mr Edward P. Rudd, of the firm of Rudd and Carleton, of New Y 
duced the following resolutions:—Resolved, That as booksellers and 
publishers not residents of Boston, but in attendance upon the trade sale, 
cannot allow the occasion to pass without expressing our sincere and he 
thanks to the committee from the Boston trade, under whose supervis i! 
present sale has been conducted, for their kind and courteous attention exte 
to us, and their unce using eff ‘orts to contribute to our enjoyment and hap) 
Re solved, That to Josepl h Leonard and Co., auctioneers, we desire to giv! 
pressic - of our entire confidence and unqualified approval for the —_ 
liberal, and energetic manner in which they have 
to pd Merwin, Bell, and Pratt, “those eloquent knights of the 
our thanks, as heretofore, are ever due for their valuable assistance. 
That to his Honour Mayor Lincoln, and the City Government of i 
especially to Alderman Crane and Wm, W. Clapp, Esq., of the Ci 
who efficiently co-operated with the committee of the Boston trade, 
Osmyn Brewster and Wm. D. Ticknor, who proffered us an excursion 
beautiful and unequalled bay ; we tender them our sincere thanks, a! 
the princely entertainment on bo ard the steamer Nantasket. 
the invitation of Hon. John P. Bigelow and the trustees of the Public 
and the cordial reception at their magnificent edifice, we shall e ver kin 
member. Resolved, That the generous and unsurpassed hospitality 1 
from the booksellers and the citizens of Boston generally merits our hea 
thanks, and that our visit here will ever be cherished with the kind lest remé 
brance. The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
journed. 
It is well known, and might indeed have been expected, that the leat 

members of the Republican party would refuse to accept the ‘‘aminesty 0! 
them by the present ruler of France. M. Louis Blanc has done so in the 2 








conducted this sale, a! 
b amt 








infan, 
and 45 females ; 28 speci 
l extern male, and 11 extern females; and 12 ext.» 
this pay 


American gives the following account of {i 


elegant arts go forward and not bac. 





Having completed the 
preparations, and having obtained from M. Bossange, at Paris, the most perfix 
f a century 


and also inelegantly done. Manv- 


almost an entir 


It may be known to the hes 


on the occasion escape d i incurring that most ancient and hone yurable pens alty— 
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. this defiance in the face of his en 


rnelle, voila pour moi le devoir. 











uc. 27, 1859.] 


Victor Hugo, from his Guernsey retreat, 
my :—" Personne n’attendra de moi que 
de, en ce qt ui me concerne, un moment d’attention } $ 
Dans la situation ou est la France, protestati 
Fidéle a l’engagement 
lexil ae 
Guer 


and conclusive manner, and M. 
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he Na 4 library of the late Baron de Humboldt, bequeathed by him to his « 
es; this, valet, has been purchased for 40,000 thalers, the Vien journals state, by L 
Brio ] , Minister of England at Berlin. 
unt of Four crosses of the Legion of Honour have been flung among writers of t 
herman Napoleon festival. Amedée René ‘Const tionnel) got the Grand Cross, a 
d not ba Fd. lexier (Siécle) was decorated. Ed. About (Question & raine and Moni 
im perish; had been made chevalier last year. 
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